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THE TRUTH ABOUT ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


BY A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


‘* Popular Education is a s which can no more be known without being 
treated comparatively 1 anatomy can be known without being treated 
comparatively.” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD in “ School id Universities on the Continent.” 


introduction. — Before the late outcry about “ Overpres- 
sure” had been raised, we were accustomed to hear year by 
year exulting and self-congratulatory accounts of the growth 
of our national system of education, both in extent and in 
effectiveness. We were told that the number of children on 
the registers was increasing by “leaps and bounds,” and that 
the percentage of passes was rising higher at each exami- 
nation. True, the estimates had also been rising, but with 
laudable generosity the public was glad to pay for so good 
an object. 

They were unmindful of the fact that, to use Lord Sherbrook’s 
somewhat vulgar simile, the permanent officials of the De- 
partment were “branding their own herrings.” But the few 
real teachers who had an insight into the working of our 
system were well aware of the mischief that was going on. 
They could not raise their voices, for two powerful reasons: 
first, their isolated remonstrance would have been drowned in 
the general chorus of exultation; and secondly, and principally, 
because they, the true friends of education, were afraid of being 
confounded with the Obscurantists. But now that the double 
cry of Overpressure and Inefficiency has been raised, the public 
is likely to listen, and educationists may venture to speak out. 
As for the Obscurantists, they will derive but little comfort 
from these pages. 
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On Cram and Overpressure.— It is necessary to explain to 
the uninitiated that cram and overpressure, though often seen 
together, are far from identical. Cram, technics lly known as 
the “short cut,” the “straight tip,’ is well described by George 
Eliot in these words: “In the schoolroom her quick mind 
had taken readily that strong starch of unexplained rules and 
disconnected facts, which saves ignorance from any painful sense 
of limpness.” This starch might with more appositeness have 
been designated manufacturer's size, by which the dishonest 
trader is enabled to palm off on an unsuspecting public flimsy 
calico for good longcloth, or even linen. To make this clear, 
we must state the difference between the crammer or “ coach,” 
and the teacher. 

The good teacher is wisely discursive; he aims at giving 
to his pupils a rich and varied association of ideas, and 
large connotation to the terms in use. He follows the growth 
of notions in the minds of his pupils, and by no means the 
sequence of ideas exacted by the examination schedules. The 
coach knows nothing of all that; with a single eye he drives 
straight for the examination, and however instructive, formative 
or tempting any digression might be, he resolutely ignores it, 
because it “does not pay.” His system is a nicely arranged 
course of mnemonics—the facts are carefully pigeon-holed, ready 
for production at examinations. 

Again, the teacher, and above all the trainer of the intelligence, 
cultivates the analytic memory, or, as Stow expresses it, “the 
memory of ideas before the memory of words”; the coach only 
cares for the merely portative, the temporarily portative memory. 
The former process is laborious to the teacher, but highly profit- 
able to the pupil; the latter is “expeditious” and valueless. The 
teacher, through a fine cultivation of the intelligence, influences 
the emotions and ‘aspirations; the coach cannot be said to culti- 
vate even the memory; he only crowds it. Of the value of such 
a memory let quaint Thomas Fuller speak; he is no mean judge. 
having himself been possessed of a memory almost portentous, and 
yet he says: “ Artificial memory is rather a trick than an art, and 
more for the gain of the teacher than profit of the learners.” Your 
man with a thickly-stocked memory, having a large assortment of 
dogmas, maxims, and apophthegms ready for all occasions, is, 
at “best, but a silly Polonius, hurtful to everybody, and mostly 
so to himself ; he tries, poor idiot! to reason with his memory; 
he might as well try to see with his nose. True, Polonius was 
an extreme case of a crammed man, but more or less everybody 
is vitally injured by cram, both physically and intellectually ; 
and it begets a distaste for learning, which demoralizes the 
student’s whole nature. 

Overwork, however, means too much and too assiduous 
labour. To vary the metaphor: cramming is the bad cooking 
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of mental food, overpressure is simply over-eating. Either may 
exist without the other; overpressure, or as the Germans call 
it, Uberbiirdung, exists in other countries as well as in England ; 
but it is England alone that is afflicted with overpressure and 
cram combined. 

The Cry of Overpressure.—The cry of overpressure has 
repeatedly been raised, and has as often been silenced. The 
careful observer, however r, will have noticed that each successive 
cry has been louder and more emphatic than its predecessor. 


The last outery, which ; spend just dying away, was met in the 
following manner :—At first the existence of overpressure was 
stoutly denied : next it was admitted to exist in a few isolated 
cases; then we were told that Sigg meio was only another 


term for under-feeding ; and lastly, the Department caused some 
twenty cases of alleged actual death from overpressure to be 
inquired into.. Whether these judges were wholly unbiassed or 
not is an open question ; at any rate, though the large majority of 
the cases were explained away, six or seven deaths from over- 
pressure were admitted to have taken place. But we were told 
that amongst the millions of children whose education the 
Department guides and superintends, surely six or seven cases 
were an almost infinitesimal quantity. This argument would be 
unanswerable if death were the only result from overpressure, 
instead of being the culmination of it. Itisas though, sailing in 
an unfathomed sea, we observed but few islands rising above the 
surface. Which is the more acceptable theory—that these are the 
summits of a submarine tal beled or that they are isolated peaks 
rising from a deep-lying level? Surely it is reasonable to assume 
that where a few die from overpressure, a much larger number 
have suffered in body and mind evils which have escaped detec- 
tion. Are we to assume that the permanent officials are satisfied 
with no evidence of’ overpressure short of actual deaths in a 
considerable number? And above all, a large number of teachers 
declare that they have seen and handled cases of undoubted 
overpressure, although they did not result in death. The public 
are told that the teachers are interested in proving overpressure 
but are not the eect officials equally interested in disproving 
it 2 Whom are the public to believe? The teachers press for a 
searching investigation by competent and unbiassed judges; the 
authorities refuse such invest igation. ‘Till better and more reliable 
evidence is forthcoming, sympathy and confidence are due to 
those who court, not to those who, under whatever pretext, 
shun inquiry. 

But every educationist who has studied our system knows that 
our standards all but compel cram teaching, and that our system 
of payment by results offers a nearly irresistible incentive to 
overpressure. 

In accordance with the quotation at the head of this article, it 
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will be advantageous to compare ourselves with some foreign 
country. For two reasons I have seiected Belgium for this com- 
parison; first, because the Belgians being our near neighbours 
every allegation can be easily verified; and secondly, because 
the history of Belgian elementary education, to some extent, 
resembles our own. In Germany and in Switzerland education 
grew; in this country and in Belgium it had to be created, or 
transplanted. 

An Episode in the History of Belgian Popular Education. 
—Previous to the separation of Belgium from Holland, the ad- 
mirable school system of Protestant Holland was naturally also 
that of Catholic Belgium; but unfortunately there was the 
religious difficulty, and though Government did all that could 
reasonably be expected, the Roman Catholic clergy would not 
be satisfied ; they raised their voices against the “combined” 
systems of education, and against all Government interference. 
In 1830 the Separatists prevailed, and the clergy, according to the 
maxim of “ the spoils to the victors,’ claimed the prevalence of 
their views on education. For more than ten long years they 
had their way, and the result was that education in Belgium had 
become a palpable, a confessed ruin, and Government had to take 
the matter up. With genuine humility, which is the daughter of 
consummate wisdom, they did not attempt to elaborate a national 
system of education out of their “own inner consciousness,” but 
they went for guidance in education to the classical country of 
schools, to Germany, as for guidance in politics they previously 
had gone to the classical country of constitutional government, 
to England. 

Abbé Decoster.—The clergy themselves, to their honour be 
it said, were not behind in the new departure that was taken. 
The good Abbé Decoster, Directeur de I’Kcole Normale de Lierre, 
himself went to Germany, and on his return home, being con- 
vinced that the kernel of the education question lay in methods 
of teaching, and that no subject lent itself so well to the exem- 
plification of the several principles of teaching as arithmetic does, 
brought out his well-known book on Intuitional Arithmetic, based 
on Benneke’s works, and in other ways he exercised a wide and 
beneficent influence in his double capacity of author and of prin- 
cipal of an eminent training college. But of far greater moment 
than the action of the good Abbé was that of the commission sent 
to Germany by the Government. This commission, having at its 
head the Rector Magnificus of the University of Louvain, visited 
schools and colleges, studied systems, and finally prevailed on 





Herr Professor Thomas Braun, 


of Cologne, to abandon his German career and devote his energies 
to their own Belgium. This happened in 1843. The result more 
than justified the wisdom of their choice. 
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M. Braun began work as Professor of Pedagogy* at the Nivelles 
Training College amidst difficulties and discouragements enough ; 
he still remembers the painful humiliations he had to undergo i in 
those early days, when his work was inspected by foreign, princi- 
pally German, pedagogues. But his persistency and faithfulness 
prevailed, and at last made itself felt all through the land. He 
was successively promoted to ever higher and more influential 
posts, such as member of commissions at the Ministry on public 
eeleeatian and permanent chairman of the commission for en 
examination of teachers, and was also continually employed 1 
scientific and scholastic missions in foreign countries. 


These Belgians and other foreigners very curiously are never 
satisfied with themselves. that missions abroad are of frequent, 
almost regular, occurrence. I have even now lying before me : 


masterly “ Rapport sur l’enseignement des Travaux Manuels 

en Suede,” by M. A. Sluys, published in 1884, the result of an 
official mission to Sweden of Messieurs Sluys and Vankalken. It 
IS & report SO exhaustive, S finely reasoned out, and so wise in its 
appraisements, that it would do honour to any country. 


But to return to M. Braun. Among his many missions it will 
interest English readers to note that of 1862, when the Belgian 
Home Minister, M. Vandenpeerenbaum, sent him to London to 


organize at the International Exhibition the first scholastic 
museum in this country. 


In 1870 he gave a course of lectures on education, attended 
by the highest society of Brussels, Royalty included, and these 
“ conférences ”’ led to the iblication of his classical work, “Le 


Livre des Méres.” 
In 1874 Government appointed him member of a commission 


sent to Germany and Sweden to study “ Rational Gymnastics,’ 
and in consequence of his report, printed by government upon 
a motion in Parliament made py M. Couvreur, “Rational 
Gymnastics” have been introduced all through Belgium. 

In 1875 the post of Inspector of Training ( ‘olleges becoming 


vacant by the death of the poet and historian André Van Hasselt, 
M. Braun was appointed his successor. 

In 1878, at the Paris Exhibition, he represented Belgium in 
the educational section, and the president of his class, the late 
Sir Charles Reed himself, told me that his influence with the 
jury was paramount. 

Naturally, orders and distinctions were conferred upon him in 
abundance. Belgium made him Chevalier de lordre de Léopold ; 
Portugal, Sweden, France, and Spain all honoured themselves in 
decorating him. 


* Let the reader note the date of this appointment; more than twenty years 
afterwards Mr. Lowe still denied the existence of a science of pedagogy. And in 
1868 Mr. Matthew Arnold said : “ In nothing do England and the Continent at the 
present moment more strikingly differ than in the prominence which is now given 


to the idea of science there and the neglect in which this idea lies here,” 
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His numerous classical works on education were “couronnés 
& Paris,” and what is better still, have been adopted right through 
the land, and have passed through forty and even fifty editions. 
The result of all the labours of M. Braun and of the other Belgian 
educationists is, that Belgium admittedly oe a& very high 
rank in the educational “world.* With a life such fruitful 
activities behind him, with the consciousness ‘ such solid 
services rendered to his adopted country and to the cause of 
education generally, and in spite of so much flattering public 
recognition lavished on him, this pedagogic veteran is still 
modest and sober in the estimate of his own and Belgian per- 
formance; only a few weeks ago he said to me that Belgium, 
spite of her superior educational appliances, was still a long 
way, perhaps fifty years, behind Germany. 

In 1884 M. Braun once more came to London to the 
“ Healtheries,” and, under the guidance of Mr. Fitch himself, 
towards whom M. Braun entertains “the liveliest feelings of 
gratitude for the unvarying | and unwearied kindness shown him 
during this visit among us,” he studied our system. Would the 
reader like to know what M. Braun thinks of us? This is his 
reiterated opinion, which he has allowed me to print: 

“IT IS HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE TO VISIT ENGLISH ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, FOR THERE YOU FIND EVERYTHING THAT OUGHT TO 
BE AVOIDED.” 

In a letter to me, dated February 15th, 1885, he expresses 
himself somewhat more guardedly, but to the same effect : 

“La situation scolaire en général en Angleterre est susceptible 
de nombreuses modifications, et les méthodes d’ enseignement 
employées dans les écoles sont loin d’étre conformes au principes 
d'une pédagogie rationelle.” 

Opinions on Englishand Belgian Education by Eminent 
Foreigners.— And M. Braun does not stand alone in this opinion 
of his. Other Belgians, men of eminence in education, politics, 
and social life, whose names I am not at liberty to mention, all 
share his opinion. German, Swiss, and French educationists, 
whilst strongly commending Belgium for her great progress in 
popular education, sternly reprobate our sy stem. <A Swiss 
teacher even went so far as to call our methods of teaching 
“demoralizing.” Not one single foreigner of note have I ever 
heard speaking approvingly of our educational work. Oh, that 
we could see ourselves as others see us! Then there would be 

some hope of closing the lips of those prophets of smooth things, 
the official optimists ; then a new departure would become 
possible, inevitable. 


* True, at the present moment the Catholic party, who in Belgium plays the 
réle of our Obscurantists, has succeeded in possessing itself of the helm ; but so well 
assured is the educational victory in Belgium, that the harm that is being done, 
though grievous, is but temporary, limited, and very frequently neutralised by the 
action of public bodies and even of permanent officials. 
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The Pupil Teacher System.— -Speaking of an English 
ducationist of great repute and influence amongst us, M. Braun, 


vith a helpless expression of countenance, said, “What can 
be done with such a man? Why, he is still an adherent of 
Bell and Lancaster.” And M. Braun is right. To speak of 
nodern ideas of education to a Bell-and-Lancastrian is as 
hough you were to speak of modern astronomy to a believer 
in the Prolene’ sy ster 1. And yet this man is principal of one 
f our large Training Colleges, and sends out year by year 
students imbued with the principles of an obsolete and justly 
liscredited system. 

[ say “justly discredited ”; is it not unreasonable and absurd 


to expect of a person, still imperfectly informed, that he should 
so dominate the subject of st dy, have so general a survey of 
the field it covers, as to be able to appreciate the correlation 
f its different branches to each other, as to be able to distinguish 
between means and ends? And yet, without all this, good 


’ 
\ 
A 
1 


teaching is simply impossible. Is it not still more absurd to 
demand from an immature mind and character the penetration, 
the intellectual sympathy with the learner’s difficulties, the 
tact, the abundance of resource needful to overcome difficulties, 
which are the fruits only of years of experience? In one 
word, ’prentice labour must be inferior to that of the skilled 


workman, and yet this educationist is doing all that in him 
lies to tie us down to this pernicious practice. 

The question is: Is this adverse opinion that foreigners have 
of us justified? and if so, where are our shortcomings, and to 
what causes are they to be ascribed 

To answer this, let us now give a rapid glance at the 
history of English elementary education, up to the in- 
troduction of Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code. 

The education of the lower classes was not deemed,in England, 
a matter of national importance till the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. Statesmen were content, by harsh legisla- 
tion and by unsparing application of the public force, to repress 
the disintegrating and anarchical tendencies of ignorance and 
insensibility among the neglected and brutalised masses. But 
this did not, could not satisfy Christians and philanthropists, 
and so, according to England’s noble habit, self-help came from 
the people themselves. 

Robert Raikes.—loremost amongst the noble innovators 
was Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, a printer by trade, who in 
1782 started the Sunday-school system; a movement which 
probably has saved us from some great social convulsion, and 
has become the stepping-stone towards our whole system of 
national education. The transition from Sunday-schools for 
the poor to day-schools for the ge was natural and inevitable ; 
the only real difficulty in the way of a large expansion of popular 
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education was the pecuniary question. Voluntary contributions 
flowed in of course, but they were scanty, and came fitfully. 
Under the pressure of this poverty it was that Bell and 
Lancaster’s Monitorial and Pupil Teacher System was invented 
and largely adopted. 

National Society.—The National Society worked on the basis 
of and in co-operation with the National Church, and the 

British and Foreign School Society, 

united all the Protestant Churches on the principle of religious 
equality. At last, in 1833, Parliament voted an annual grant of 
£20,000 towards the support of popular education. The distri- 
bution of this money was entrusted to the Lords of the Treasury, 
who, guided by the advice of these two societies, apportioned the 
money according to fixed regulations. Very slowly, haltingly, 
but still irresistibly, the action of Government extended, and 
within six years from the first Parliamentary vote above recorded, 
viz., in 1839, it was found necessary to create the ‘“ Committee of 
Council on Education.” 

In recognizing both societies, Government had, in fact, admitted 
two opposite principles ; the National Society was for exclusion, 
the British and Foreign School Society for comprehension. 

This antagonism, which led to disputes and to much bickering, 





> 


was never silenced till the passing of Mr. Forster's Act in 1870. 

But spite of this great difficulty the Department rendered in- 
valuable service to the cause of popular education. 

“Inspectors authorized by Her Majesty in Council” were 
“appointed to visit schools aided by public money,” and they 
were enjoined to ‘co-operate with the Committees and Superin- 
tendents of schools,” as they were not intended to become “a 
means of exercising control, but of affording assistance.” 

Under such careful and gentle fostering, aided by expanding 
but not wasteful contributions from the Consolidated Funds, a 
healthy and very hopeful fermentation and excitement in the 
field of popular education set in. Schools multiplied, and Normal 
Schools and Training Colleges were founded or enlarged. Above 
all,the most careful study and attention was devoted to methods 
of teaching. To this period we owe Stow’s admirable works, 
such as his “Training System,” “Grandmother’s First Visit,’ 
etc., etc. 

In the great rivalry and emulation of conferring educational 
benefits on the community, voluntary agencies were not left 


far behind. Foremost amongst the educational enthusiasts and 


benefactors should be mentioned Mr. William Ellis, whose 
missionary zeal led him, at great pecuniary sacrifice to himself, 
to become the founder of the numerous Birkbeck schools all 
over London—schools which offered spheres of activity to 
such brilliant teachers as Runtz and Shields ; in the Home and 
Colonial Schools Reiner and Kriisi (pupils and successors of 
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Pestalozzi himself) were teachers; and in the Battersea Training 
College the best methods of teaching then known found w orthy 
exponents and interpreters in such men as Tate and McLeod. 
What has become of all that enthusiasm now? It les crushed 
under the iron heel of Mr. Lowe’s Code of 1862. 

But I must not anticipate. Gradually the sky got overcast. 
The first grave mistake that was committed was in the appoint- 
ment of inspectors ; the lucrative posts of imspectorships were 
reserved for young university men, for refined gentlemen of taste 
and culture, but not possessed of any special qualification for the 
duties that devolved on them: they were, in German phrase, 
‘Gute Leute, aber schlechte Musikanten.” What were they to 
do? They were called upon to make bricks without straw, to 


draw interences from no data whatsoever; the result was that 
they readily accepted any plausible theory propounded by the 
teachers under their cuidance, and at last their bonhomie was 


carried so far that it was said of them, no doubt unjustly, that 
they “were not insensible to the. blandishments of a good 
luncheon.” The acknowledged imperfections of the schools were 
ascribed to the incapacity of the teachers, and to the extreme 
difficulty of their work. 

In this grave crisis of affairs, the country stood in pressing 
need of a wise man, gifted with insight into the true meaning 
of elementary education, with ge nerous trust and wide sym- 
pathies, which would appeal to the best instincts and stimulate 
the noblest aspirations of alee and’ inspectors. But instead 
of a wise man, there came to the fore a very clever man, 
who knew a great deal of the teaching of the higher branches of 
study at the Universities, but nothing of the training to be given 
in elementary schools; who, in lieu of insight and sympathy, 
dealt out rigid and narrow logic, and, instead of appealing 
to higher motives, called into play the teacher’s cupidity, and 
cupidity too in its most sordid form, the love of money. And so 
this powerful Philistine, who is “impious in his scepticism of a 
theory, but kisses the dust before a fact,” effectually cured the 
disease from which we were suffering, but superinduced a new 
and more terrible malady, which, but for the palliatives supplied 
from year to year, by the successive code-mendings, would 
have killed outright all elementary education. It is difficult 
to speak calmly of this ultra-materialistic statesman; it is his 
inventions that have landed us in our present plight. He 
wilfully set aside the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1859, which, had they been adopted, would have led 
to results very different from those which we now deplore. 
“All that part of the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion which related to the localization of the administration, and 
to the employment of Examiners in addition to Inspectors, 
was omitted.” 
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The ——— having now become also examiners under a 
system of payment by results, were no longer co-operators, but 
controllers, and had to discharge two opposing functions; naturally, 
the discharge of that function to which the award of mone y was 
attached bore down, and all but annihilated, the attention to 
those duties which bore no such consequences. 

The object which the notorious Code of 1862 had in view 
was to secure either economy or efficiency. In introducing the 
Revised Code, on the 13th of February, 1862, Mr. Lowe said 
(Hansard, p. 229, vol. clxv.): “I cannot promise the House 
that this system will be an economical one; and I cannot 
promise that it will be an efficient one: but I can promise 
that it shall be either the one or the other. If it is not 
cheap, it shall be efficient; if it is not efficient, it shall be 
cheap.” With a local rate of 10d. in the £1; with a yearly 
contribution of upwards of £3,000,000 from the Consolidated 
Fund; with a debt of about £6,000,000 contracted by the 
London School Board alone,—with all this unparalleled expendi- 
ture, added to the children’s school pence and to the voluntary 
contributions, nobody would pronounce our system cheap ; 
especially if it is remembered that these vast sums only defray the 
cost of the elementary education of a part of our peop le, and 
that part the lower strata, where, necessarily, education is least 
expensive. This system, then, cannot be said to be cheap. 
Can it be called efficient? We shall see. 

Whilst the “ Revised Code” was yet in its inception, eminent 
men predicted all the evils attendant on its provisions, but 
to no purpose; unfortunately, these predictions have come true 
to a far greater degree than was apprehended. 

Does the reader remember the great outcry raised some time 
ago about the falsification of registers? Even this was predicted, 
in the following words: “ Nor is it possible to overlook, in such 
cases, the dependence of a part of the grant on the accuracy 
of the register of attendance, and the absence of the control 
of the managers to ensure that accuracy, when the teacher’s 

interests are ‘directly concerned, in increasing the number of 
scholars apparently attending the school. At least the Revised 
Code ought not to place obvious temptations in the way of ws 
teacher to record the presence of every scholar, however late, « 
when merely the bearer of an excuse for absence.’ 

As for cramming, “ the authors of the code were warned by 
many who had much experience in elementary education that 
the re adopted would introduce a mechanical method of teach- 
ing.” Sir James Kay Shuttleworth also warned “My Lords” 
that if by “reducing all aid to a ‘payment for results * (so called), 
and determining the amount by examination were adopted, any 
cunning adventurer . . . might set up an adventure school any- 


* The italics are his. 
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where, etc., etc. Had the worthy baronet used the terminology o 
the present day the “ cunning adventurer” would be called ‘ 
crammer.” Of a tendene ‘y was the evidence of Dr. Temple 
the present Bishop of London, before Sir John Pakington’s Com- 
mittee. Have these gloomy predictions been verified ? Let “My 
Lords” themselves supply the answer. So swiftly and virule ntly 
did the poison of the Revised Code" W ork , that already in their 
Re sport of 1866-67 “My Lords ” say ‘The first class, no longer 
receiving the same atte ntion as before, is often less good than it 
was ; and throughout the schools the minimum which each child 
must learn, in order to pass for a Grant under Article 48, 1s apt 
to be of a7 mechanical raracter, and to efface that more intellec- 
tual aspect, which, under the old system, struck a visitor looking 
at one of the best schools as a whole, rather than at each of its 
scholars.” One inspector after another bore witness to the rapid 


leterioration of the school work. I myself can bear witness to 


being “struck by the intellectual aspect” of the pupils taught 
under the old system. In 1850, or thereabouts, I visited th 
Practising School of the Battersea Training College, and thx 


classes in the Home and Colonial Schools. Nothing will ever 
efface from my memory the life and mental activity exhibited by 
the pupils; an activity which superseded the necessity of strict 

discipline. The best methods of teaching, by making learning 

attractive to children, secure a willing and cheerful obedience and 
order in class, whilst the cram work needful for preparation fo1 
examination paralyzes the teacher's elasticity and sprightliness, 
and as the class is but a photograph of the teacher, this deadening 
influence is reflected by the children. 

But cram teaching is not the only evil attendant on payment 
by results. 

In one of his Reports to ‘My Lords,” Mr. Matthew Arnold says 
that “payment by results | leads to a minimum of teaching.” 
This statement is strictly borne out by fact. The department 
makes for the earning of the orant a certain minimum of demand, 
but the natural consequence is that this minimum of . mand 
becomes the maaan of performance. The teacher, by the 
inexorable logic of his position, is driven to give a minimum of 
teaching both in quantity and in« qui ality to a maximum of pupils. 
Now let the uninitiated reader believe an old teacher: Teaching 
which is a minimum both in quantity and in quality, specially 
in quality, is very little better than no teaching at all. My 
own experience, if need had been, fr Poort proved the truth 
of Mr. <Arnold’s disre actin: warning. ‘Take one of my latest 
incidents. 

I visited a London Board School, and as in the girls’ department 
the mistress succeeded in passing 95 to 96 percent., I questioned 
the pupils a little off the Code. I had before me about 60 
girls, most of them 4th Standard, a good sprinkling of 5th Stan- 
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dard, and two of them were of 6th Standard! Here are the 
questions and the results :— 
I.—Question : Who can tell me what is an even number ? 
(A lengthy silence, at last two hands were raised.) 
Answer (a): “Anything that an even number will 
go into,” 
Answer (b): “A number that will go into another 
number without remainder.” 
II.— Question : Who knows what is a prime number ? 
Teacher whispers: “I have never taught them that.” 
IlI.— Question : What is a vowel? Not a single hand 


raised. 
IV.—Question : What is a consonant? Not a single hand. 
raised, 


It is necessary to add that the children of that school know me 
personally very well, and that timidity can have had no share in 
this failure. 

Now, reading that has been taught without a knowledge of 
vowels or consonants can only have been taught by cram, and 
must fail in its two main objects—viz., the cultivation of the 
intelligence and of the powers of observation, and the begetting 
of a love of reading. Arithmetic taught by cram is still mor 
deadly in its effect. ) 

It so happened that at that very time the Government Inspec- 
tor was at that school; naturally I spoke to him about it, and 
he gave this remarkable answer: “ What else can you expect ? 
These things are not named in the Code.” And he is right. The 
Examiner’s minima of demands inevitably tend to become the 
teacher’s maxima of performance. 

Now listen to Mr. Ricks, the London Board School Inspector. 
In his last report, dated January 1885, he says: 


The teaching power is not fairly apportioned. The dull, the backward, th 


5 





irregular, the delicate—all those children who, from whatever cause, are unable to 
keep pace with their more fortunate schoolfellows—receive more than their fail 
share of attention ; while the more highly-gifted—those who can pass the forth- 
coming examination without troubling the teacher—receive less than the just share 
to which they are entitled, and towards the close of the “ school year” are some- 
times neglected. I met with a curious illustration of this some two months ago. 


In a class of sixty scholars I found ten or twelve sitting silent with folded arms, 
while their class-mates were either at work or play. Naturally I wanted to know 
why these lads were being punished; for punishment it certainly was. “These 
boys,” said the assistant, “are quite ready for the examination; they have nothing 
more to do, and so I give my time to prepare the others.” This is an extreme case ; 
but in a large number of schools the tendency is to leave scholars, as they become 
perfect for the examination, pretty much to themselves, and to concentrate all 
attention on the remainder. 


I can corroborate this, having seen the same in one of our 
northern towns, and drawn attention to it, more than four years 
ago. 

The next extract from Mr. Ricks’ report illustrates the minimum 
of teaching from another point of view :— 
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The Code prescribes that Standard III. shall be examined in arithmetic—com- 
pound addition, compound subtraction, and long division. To a Standard III., 
consisting of 153 children (boys’ and girls’ department), and in which the code 
work was very good indeed, I put this question : ‘A boy had 100 oranges ; he gave 
his sister twenty-seven and his brother thirty-four. How many had he left for 
himself?” The result was no less surprising than curious, Thirty-nine gave 
correct answers, twelve so manipulated the figures as to bring about an exercise 
compound addition, eleven attempted to find the answer by compound subtraction, 
fifty-one by the most iaainain permutations produced exercises in long 
division in half-a-dozen variations, while forty either did not attempt to solve th 
problem at all, or attempted it in other ways but to fail. This is not by any means 
an extreme case. Examination, instead of education, is the teachers’ guide. 


This incident, too, finds a parallel in an experience of my own. 
In anorthern town I gave to Sixth Standard children the follow 
ing sum: “John and Tom are 100 miles apart; they go to meet 
each other, and travel each at the rate of five miles an hour. In 
what time will they meet?” The problem being out of the 
regular groove, not one pupil so much as attempted a solution. 

Now let us listen to Dr. Rigg, the Principal of the Battersea 
[raining College. ‘This hitherto persistent eulogizer of ow 
English system says in his last inaugural address :— 


When mechanical results, quickly arrived at by mere rote-work, without any 
<nowle en of princ mea & are generally recognised as the end and aim of educati 
in the public schools of tl untry, and find their reward in money payments from 
e public revenue, the d le evil follows, that pupil teachers from such schools 
are not prepared to be trained into hi ass head teachers, and that high-class 
head teachers are not likely to find appreciation in such schools. The principles 
insisted upon by the train f thirty years ago, and, I feel no hesitation in adding 
ried out afterwards in their day-schools by many of the teachers whom thos: 
trainers taught, alike in Scotland and in England, are totally neglected in pract 
in a large proportion of « schools to-day. If teachers are appealed to on th 
subject, and asked, for instance, how they can excuse their teaching the elementary 
rules of arithmetic by mere rule-of-thumb, without ever having made the childre: 
understand the laws of notation which all arithmetic is based, and with 
understanding which arit! tic, instead of being a science and a discipline of thi 
mind, is a mere apparatus of tricks, a species of conjuring which happens—t] 
child knows not why n¢ w—to bring out true working results ; or if they a1 
asked what excuse they n give for teaching fractions, vulgar and decimal 
irrationally, the answer is always the same—* They have to get the children to pass 
—to work so many questi very quickly—and they cannot afford to spend tim 
and labour on principles. and the reasons of processes.” ... Mr, Oakeley, one of t! 
most experienced and most highly-esteemed of H.M. Inspectors, reports as foliows: 
“It was quite obvious to me that in a large number of cases the pupil teach 
have learnt the rules by r have not the least idea of proving them, and seem t 
think that they are laws of nature, admitting no proof. Thus (as an illustration), 
the answer to the question, ‘ Explain clearly in what sense 1°3 is represented b, 
13?’ ran substantially, ix the 4 - rs but two or three, ‘We are told, in fractions, 
that the rule for converting a operon w. decimal to a fraction is, etc.,—hen 


by 
13 =13,’ ... To me, I confess, th is statement, coming from such unque stir na 
wuthority, was, I had almost said, pests After thirty years of training colleg 
and forty years of Government school insp ction, this is what we find, : 
without exception, in the case of pupil teachers, who are eighteen years of ong and 


have been at school nearly all their life, and who for four years have been unde: 
special instruction, with a view to their entering college, 


These statements also find an analogue in my own experience. 
A few years ago it fell to my lot to examine in arithmetic a young 
teacher, who had left one of our foremost training colleges w ith 
high distinction. There was not a single question in arithmetic 
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that I set him that he did not instantly solve, and yet there was 
not one single rule, not even simple subtraction, of which he could 
give the rationale. And this young man was sent out to teach, 
with high recommendations, from a leading Training College ! 

Now let us call another eminent man into the witness-box. 
Professor Thorold Rogers says, in his “ Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages ” (pp. 555-56) :— 

The pedantry of the Education Department, in driving all children through a 
rigid examination, produces a distaste afterwards for books and learning, which 
makes the standard of proficiency a barrier towards subsequent study and learning, 
which is nearly as insurmountable as ignorance. In order to enable the Govern- 
ment officials to calculate the charge of national education in the easiest manner 
for themselves, they pay by results, and in consequence induce results which are 
very adverse to those for attaining which public money is expended. 

Does not this opinion of eminent Englishmen more than justify 
the above-cited adverse verdict passed upon us by foreigners ? 

But it is not only in our elementary schools that examinations 
are working so much mischief. Professor Henrici permits me to 
repeat here what he said to me in conversation, that it is a rare 
thing for a pupil, who joins his advanced classes in mathematics, 
ever to have heard of incommensurables, and the Professor is 
called upon to make good the laches of the teacher. 

Now incommensurability can be taught with advantage in the 
early lessons on G.C.M., with still more profit in teaching L.C.M.; 
without a conception of “continuity” it is hardly possible to 
realize the meaning of a recurring decimal, and it is absolutely 
impossible adequately to understand such symbols as /2 with- 
out the notion of incommensurability. Thus there are several 
stages in arithmetic where the teaching of incommensurability 
is profitable or even indispensable ; nevertheless, it is shirked, 
because “it does not pay at exam.” 

Payment by results of any kind is a virulent poison, fatal to 
all honest work. 

Lessing says: “It is of far higher moral value to seek the 
truth than to find it,” and to this may be added, with equal 
justice, that to find the truth is of far more value than to 
keep it when found; but on our system of payment by results 
we reward the mere possession of a truth, no matter how it 
has been acquired, unmindful of the fact that there are honest 
and dishonest ways of getting knowledge as there are honest 
and dishonest ways of getting money; ‘but with this notable 
difference—the purchasing power of the sovereign remains the 
same however acquired, whilst the regenerative “force of know- 
ledge dishonestly obtained is often zero, or even a negative 
quantity ; witness the following extract from an article first 
published in one of our educational periodicals, and then re- 
printed as a separate pamphlet, entitled—* How to work an 
Examination Paper.” Together with some advice about fully 
mastering the subjects of | study, the author gives a number of 
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mechanical rules of procedure, and at last prostitutes himself 
to say: “If the examiner is an author, get his book at your 
fingers’ ends, and then quote him as an wuthority five or sia 
times.” It would be an insult to the vulgar to call this passage 
vulgar; it is simply infamous, youth- -corrupting, and beneath 
comment; but it must be added that the pamphlet has a large 
circulation, and that its author is a man who has earned high 
distinctions at our three Universities. Such is the moral effect 
of substituting preparation for examination for honest study. 
Once upon a time it was said of the English scholar :-— 


Ful thredbare was his overest en pein: « 

But all be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet had ie but ‘itel cold in cofre, 

Of studie tok he most cur and hede 

And gla y wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


In our own days Emerson felt himself justified in saying: 
“Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when mean 
gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts; when 
English success has grown out of the very renunciation of 
principle and dedication to outsides?” It is only too true; 
now it may be said of the English scholar: “For a prize 
does he learn, for a price does he teach.” 

The continental nations, especially those most advanced in 
education, are still seeking for a definition of the highest ideal 
of education, but we—we are far “ea. that, we apply our 
two-foot rule, and say to the teacher: “The ideal of a good edu- 
cation is to pass 100 per cent. of your pupils, and to this you 
must approximate: 96 per cent. is good, but 97 is better, and 
so on.” This is not a misrepresentation, a caricature, it is 
plain sober truth; witness the following. The question of im- 
proved methods of teacl hing was one day discussed in the presence 
of a very intelligent vicar, « “chief manager of a large and successful 
voluntary school. The vicar questioned the use of improved 
methods, for, as he justly remarked, you can’t pass more than 
100 per cent., and we already pass 96. And local managers 
who have to nominate or appoint teachers, what more definite 
criterion have they than the percentage of passes the ap- 
plicant has made? Who then can blame the teacher, if the 
passing of high percentages seems to him the swmmum bon um, 
seeing that his whole existence, and frequently even that of the 
school, has been made to depend upon that ? 

Payment by results, aided also by our peculiar method of 
appointing inspectors, vitiates our inspections, as the comparison 
between an English and a Belgian imspection—which will be 
exhibited in the next issue of this journal—abundantly shows. 


A. SONNENSCHNIN, 
(To be continued. ) 





















































AN ESTABLISHED PRESS? 
BY W. EARL HODGSON. 


ANTICIPATING the new dangers to which the Reform Bill is giving 
birth, the Conservative > leaders are thinking about what is to be 
done in order that the party press may be made more efficient. 
They are doing so not a moment too soon. Without the support 
of their literary allies, the oligarchy that have governed us up 
till now would long ago have fallen victim to the democracy 
that, reinforced, is again threatening their power. To a Tory 
journalist in a controversial mood, that indubitable fact would 
be a bone of bitter contention ; for the Conservatives, as a whole, 
have never given any adequate proof that they appreciated the 
services of their press. This, however, is no time for such recrimi- 
nation. For party and for press alike prosperity in the future, 
or failure, depends entirely on their combined good judgment, o1 
bad, in the present. If the Conservatives can get the two million 
rustics about to be enfranchised to use their new power with 
sobriety and moderation, things will go on pretty much 
as they have done. If not, constitutional Toryism will be 
dead and buried beyond hope of resurrection, and the nearest 
approach to it that an aftershine of Jingoism may bring about 
will be the Cesarism of which Lord Cowper and the Whigs 
stand in reasonable dread. How is that contingency to be 
averted? That is a question which has lately been troubling 
the Conservative mind all over the country. We trust we are 
guilty of no breach of confidence when we mention the bare fact 
that it is being deliberated upon with special reference to the 
weekly press of Scotland; nor do we think any one will regard 
us as a too candid friend when we offer some observations upon 
that particular section of the subject. On the contrary, any one 
who was present at the Carlton Conference in July 1884 must 
be well aware that that is a subject which cannot be profitably 
discussed by a mixed assembly of men each of whom has to do 
with a journal circumstanced differently from all the others. 
Naturally enough, every person in such a gathering views the 
matter from the : standpoint of his own interest, and the debate is 
incoherent and aimless. That was so in the English metropolis 
last year, and history has been repeating itself in Edinburgh. 
The theme is much wider and much deeper than it is commonly 
taken to be, and it may be more fruitfully considered by single pens 
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than it has been by many tongues. We approach it now in that 
belief; and, from an examination of affairs as they stand in Scot- 
land, we hope to show that, in resolving to strengthen their press, 
the Conservatives—by which word we mean Tory noblemen and 
ventlemen of wealth—have entered upon a course that will lead 
them farther than they expect. 

We do not say this as a warning to draw back. By no means. 
The Conservative noblemen and gentlemen should have gone 
forward much earlier than this. Had they done so, they would 
not now have been in darkness as to the necessities of their own 


_ their journalists’ case. They would not now have needed to 
be told that, far from being a thing that “grows,” like Topsy, a 
newspaper established half a centur y ago has a tendency to die, 


like the handloom. It was instituted at a time when public 
affairs were conducted in a manner much more leisurely than that 
prevailing now, when competition in its own sphere was greatly 
less than at present, and when the daily paper was still a thing 
of the future. About that time it was an article of profitable 





commerce. Its price was six or seven times greater than it is 
now; its get-up was much less costly; and, although not so 
numerous as they are in these days, its advertisements were 
relatively of much greater value. All that, however, has been 
radically changed; and the county journals—for it is they we 
are speaking of—have fallen upon evil times. Their price, “ the 
fashionable exchange of one penny,” is barely sufficient to cover 
the cost of the paper on which they are printed; the school- 
masters and the ministers who in the old days used to contribute 
the district news for nothing have been superseded by correspond- 
ents who, in order that they may be reliable, have to be highly 


paid; and the increase in the number and value of advertisements 
has been far from sufficient to balance the increase in the cost 
of production. In all Scotland there are very few county Con- 
servative journals that pay themselves. (We believe the same 
might be said of the Liberal press; but that is not our theme.) 
The proprietors of the newspapers carry them on simply as 
adjuncts to their businesses in job-printing. Were it not for that 
source of revenue, their staffs would be unemployed half the week, 
and the production of the papers could not be continued. 

Such, then, are the facts of the subject. How is it that those 
chiefly interested propose to deal with them ? 

Let us consider the matter retrospectively. 

The Carlton conference, it was understood, was strictly private. 
Radical newspapers, however, published fanciful accounts of it; 
then there were Conservative corrections ; and ere long ev ery- 
thing about the gathering was revealed. That being so, there 
can be no harm in prefacing the suggestion we are about to make 
by some comment on the conference speeches. Apology is the 
less necessary that the utterances specially in recollection were 
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such that an indication of their tenour cannot be distasteful to 
their authors. We allude to the emphatic assertion, which nearly 
every journalist who spoke at the conference repeated, that 
subsidies are not wanted by Conservative newspaper proprietors. 
The conclave closed with the general impression that that dis- 
claimer represented the opinions of the whole body of pressmen 
concerned. Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
principal spokesmen of the Parliamentary division, seemed to 
take it that that was so. It is questionable whether the impres- 
sion was correct. As has been said, the doctrine of subsidies was 
hotly repudiated by nearly all the journalists who addressed 
the gathering; but, in that repudiation, some important facts 
were overlooked. In the first place, if subsidies were as little 
in the fashion as the meeting was led to believe, it is plain 
that there was no need for one after another of the orators to so 
emphatically express his disapproval of them. In the second 
place, for every journalist present who gave an opinion, there 
were at least halfa dozen who gave none; and it cannot with 
assurance be asserted that the silent majority shared the spoken 
sentiments. In the third place, every one of the subsidy despisers 
assumed the very point he had to establish. He took it for 
granted that the subsidy was an evil thing: he did not mention 
its noxiousness in detail. | 

It is needful to dwell a little-upon the third of the over-looked 
considerations. Relating to matters of conjecture, as to which 
facts are not forthcoming, the first consideration and the second 
require no more than passing mention. Besides, they are not 
essential in the subject to be discussed. 

Then let us consider the question a negative answer to which 
forced itself, uninvited, from the mouths of the conferrers referred 
to. Is asubsidy a desirable thing ? That is one of those questions 
to which conversationalists of a metaphysical turn are wont to 
make the paradoxical answer, “ Yes,and no.” It isan ambiguous 
question. It asks for a decision in a case whose merits are 
neither stated nor to be reached by any process of induction. It 
was the question, unput, to answer which many of the conference 
journalists thought themselves called upon: and, for the reason 
indicated, the answer was inconclusive. 

The matter at issue 1s very easy of resolution. It calls for no 
deep generalisation : that was what prevented its settlement at 
the conference. If the newspaper needs a subsidy, a subsidy 1s 
desirable : if it does not, there is no occasion to discuss the 
subject. 

That statement of the case, however, is to be accepted along 
with certain reservations; and it was probably because those 
reservations weighed heavily on their minds that the anti-subsidy 
men mistook them for the proposition they modify. In the 
former of the two cases we have contrasted, a subsidy, while 
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desirable, is not an unmixed blessing. The position in which it 
places the person to whom it is granted is one wherein he is apt 
to feel humiliated. He fancies, it may be, that he is the recipient 
of charity ; and some of the contributors to the subsidy may bear 
themselves offensively towards him. On the other hand, if he 
himself sees nothing equivocal in his position, his enemies, who 

e always on the alert, are not slow to discover something of 
that character. Any one acquainted with the journals of Scotland, 
in which country, as regards wealth, the Conservative press is 
relatively weak, will be able to understand what has now been 
said. ‘lhe Scotsman, the leading organ of hyperborean Radicalism, 
only refers to its opponents in that land when it wishes to have 
» sneer at “ kept papers. 

Now, the Scotsman’s view of the matter is very widely shared ; 
and a brief examination of it falls in with our present purpose. 

Let it be admitted that certain Conservative journals are 
‘kept.” In what respect do they differ from Radical journals 


that are not “kept”? According to the implication of the 
Scotsman’s ate sarcasm, they differ in regard to the 
juality of the opinions they seek to promulgate. The doctrines 
propounded by prosperous Radical journals, it is implied, are 


spontaneous, independent, and of established propriety; while 
those of the “kept papers” are made by order, perfunctory, and 
fraudulent. On the face of it, that manner of regarding the 
subject has a certain plausibility ; but its merit is mostly super- 
ficial. The only real difference between journals of the two 
classes is that one set are controlled by individuals, while the 
others are controlled by companies. Indeed, if we push our 
criticism further, it will be found that the Radical journals are 
“kept” in a sense more reprehensible than that to which, when 
directed against the Conservative press, the insulting epithet is 
applied. The prosperous Radical journal, that is to say, is owned 
by aman, or by a few men, whose purpose with it, in nine cases 
out of ten, is to make money, instead of to preach the truth 
while the other is Conservative because its founders and sup- 
porters believe in Conservatism, and are willing to spread it even 
in spite of its being unprofitable. re policy of the one is deter- 
mined by its proprietor s estimate of what will “pay ”: that of th 
other has no such disre putab le parentage. Thus, it may be ad, 
the prosperous Radical organ is “ kept” in the very worst sense 
of the word. While the Conservative journal is maintained by a 
body of gentlemen for the promulgation of distinctly avowed 
and. abiding principles, the other is maintained by an obscure 
speculator who, apart from the love of money and popularity, 
has no principles to avow. The purpose for which the one is 
“kept” is entirely honourable: that of the other is quite im- 
moral. 

The last paragraph is largely in the nature of an “aside” ; but 
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it carries us some distance forward in our proposition. It 
emphasises the fact upon which, when we broke off into it, we 
were insisting. If its sphere be one of uncongenial public 
opinion, a Conservative journal, the chances are, will not be 
commercially prosperous; and, therefore, if it is to live, it must 
be subsidised. 

As has already been pointed out, that is not a satisfactory 
state of matters. The unsatisfactoriness does not arise from any 
ethical consideration. In the fact that public opinion is con- 
trolled, or sought to be controlled, by a body of British gentle- 
men, there is nothing further amiss than there is in the fact that 
control of a similar kind obtains in the affairs of religion and of 
civil government. The unsatisfactoriness has its source in the 
people’s objection to haye their opinions dictated by groups of 
men like those that support the “kept” journals of Conservatism. 
Hidden away among the fumes of the Scotsman’s humour, how- 
ever, there is a fact, a “chiel that winna’ ding,’ with which, 
when it is pointed out to them, the Conservative party will 
surely reckon. 

The extension of the influence of the newspaper press has been 
coincident with an increasingly strong habit of regarding the 
public journals as among the national institutions,* and therefore 
bound to the people by the obligation to give forth sincere and 
independent teaching ; and the popular distrust of subsidised 
papers is traceable to the not-inexcusable feeling that the sub- 
sidisers’ action is conditioned by motives other than a wish fo1 
the welfare of the community at large. That popular appre- 
hension is the fact to which we have alluded as calling for 
consideration when the Conservatives enter upon schemes to 
reform the administration of their press. Their immediate task 
must be to secure for their organs the confidence of the public. 
How is that to be done ? 

A suggestion as to what, in our opinion, is the best means, 
may be had from the Radicals themselves. Their press prospers 
by appealing to a popular weakness. Ours should do the same. 
The one foments and flatters the political disposition of the 
people as it finds them. The other could accomplish a similar 
purpose by appealing to the popular weakness that accords 
admiring toleration to any enterprise that is gigantic. The 
people condemn a newspaper that is subsidised in a small way; 
but they would treat it otherwise were it subsidised in a large 
way. A recent incident in the world of journalism affords proof 
that that isso. Than the extensive buying-up of English news- 


* Rebuking the Standard for having published the draft of one of the Govern- 
ment’s Redistribution schemes, the Spectator remarked that “a journal of that 
circulation and influence becomes a public nuisance if its conductor does not 
regard it as a national institution, and bound by the laws which fetter all other 
political powers.” 

' ‘ 
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papers by the American democrat, Mr. Carnegie, there was never 
an enterprise more re pugnant, in itself, to “the people of this 
country; yet the St. James’s Gazette and other powerful leaders 
of public sentiment endeavoured to excite contempt for the act 
in vain. The public may detest or despise the opinions of the 
ambitious democrat: but the y neither detest nor despise his dash. 
They are respectful of. power, whatever may be its aspect; and 
the capital and energy at the back of Mr. Carnegie’ s venture call 
forth their admiration. Had the papers been acquired by some 
one with only moderate wealth, their circulation and influence 
would have begun to fall away immediately; but it may be 
safely asserted that. since they were taken in hand by Mr. Car- 
negie the Hecho and the rest have only renewed their youth. 

Let it not be thought that we would have somebody to do with 
Conservative journals what Mr. Carnegie has done with Radical 
nes. We think that the Conservatives should adopt his idea ; 
but we also think that they should expand it. We have already 
establishments in religion and in learning : why should we lack 
an establishment in literature ? 

Whether we regret it or not, neither of the two institutions 
named in the first clause of our comparison is based on a more 
pressing popular requirement than the other would be. A daily 
journal, or a weekly one, is as much a need of our life nowadays 
as the Church is, or the University, or the Board School. 

On the first blush, we know, our suggestion will not meet with 
general acceptance. ‘These day s, in which the world’s attention 
is mainly taken up with proposals for the destruction of esta- 
blishments, are hardly, it will be said, the time in which to found 
new ones; and what we have said will probably be as vigorously 
scouted, on behalf of the Aristoc racy of Letters, by the graceful 
pen of Mr. Alfred Austin, as, in the interest of the fiercer demo- 
cracy, it will be by the acidulated ink of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
It would, we think, be possible to come to terms with the former 
of our imaginary opponents: so our retorting remarks shall be 
confined to the anticipated objections of the latter. 

The character of those objections has already been indicated. 
Establishments, it will be said, are getting out of date; and 
the Zeityeist, which is all for individual effort and freedom 
from sectarian control, will have no more of them. Now, as 
compared with that of the Radical of the Temple, our acquaint- 
ance with the Zeitgeist is the most distant bowing one; yet 
we question whether the tenant of the Temple has not, in the 
first moments of his astonishment at our proposal, misread 
the thoughts of the mysterious being to whom we all pay 
court. The Zeit, geist, we fancy, would not object to be wedded 
to the institution on whose behalf, as it were, we have “ proposed.” 
if we revert to the understanding come to at the beginning of this 
discussion, we shall find that, according to the Radicals themselves, 
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the Liberal press is popularly respected because it is practically 
established as a national institution;* while the Conservative 
press is regarded otherwise because it is not. Converted into 
reasoned assertions, all the ideas implied in the Scotsman’s sneers 
at “kept papers” would be capital arguments in favour of an 
Established Press. They would then so to show that the 
Established Press is much worthier of the nation’s regard than 
its voluntary rival. The one is broad-based on vast wealth, and 
its officials are free from the harassments of straitened circumstances 
or of insecure tenure, and are, therefore, independently honest ; 
while the other and its staffs live only from hand to mouth. 

Such an argument would be in accordance with the facts. We 
do not assert that those facts would be wholly creditable to the 
national character; for they would spring out of the weakness to 
which reference has already been made, the weakness to which 
power, whether it is in conjunction with right or not, is a soothing 
minister. The Conservatives, however, are not in a position to 
be too scrupulous in such matters. They must deal with the 
people as they are. Besides, admitting that it is not always 
proper to take advantage of a weakness, we think that the present 
is a case in which the prospect of doing a great right would justify 
the doing of what, at the worst, is only an insignificant wrong. As 
a popular establishment, the Conservative press would go about 
its mission far more successfully than it does at present. The 
people would know that, whether they liked its opinions and 
bought them, or not, that press would go on its way re joicing ; 
and, just as the poor naturally gravitate towards the Established 
Church. which, they know, erill live whether they attend it o1 
not, while its rivals cannot make that boast, the people would buy 
the sheets as they came from it, read what it had to say with the 
tranquillity that comes from knowledge that resentment would 
be futile, and eventually adopt the opinions it endeavoured to 
instil. 

It is time, however, that we were more definite in our proposal ; 
and it may be at once admitted that a Press Establishment could 
not be reared in a day. We do not for a moment think that the 
journals of our party, or of any party, could instantly be placed 
in a relationship to their rivals analogous to that of the national 
churches to the dissenting chapels. We see no reason, however, 
why something of that kind should not come to pass by degrees. 
All that has to be done is that the wealthy members of the party 
should unite to acquire the ownership of the papers that are fighting 
their battle. If to do so all at once seemed too large an under- 
taking, the journals of Scotland might be made the subject of 
preliminary experiment. The immediate result, we are sure. 


* In estimating the relative positions of the Conservative and the Radical press, 
it will have been observed, we have had Scotland, rather than the whole country, 
under consideration. 
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would be encouraging. The journals would be relieved of the 
handicap to which the poverty of their present proprietors sub- 
jects them; they would bring to the accomplishment of thei 

mission all the resources that wealth can secure; and the Scots- 
man’s sneers at “kept papers” would be as the spittings of a toad 
into the sea. Positions on the staffs of such journals would be 
so good as to attract = best talent to the promotion of our 
cause; by-and-by, in the natural development of such institu- 
tions, candidates for ere positions would need the qualification 
of an examination successfully undergone ; and ere long the pres: 
would establish itself. Of course, the accomplishment of such a 
scheme would involve the expenditure of much money; but it 
would be worth whatever it cost, and that, divided among the 
wealthy men who could contribute to it, would be inconsiderabk 

This article, it will be understood, is a tentative expression o! 
an idea that has not yet had the benefit of criticism. We hope 
however, that it will secure for the idea the consideration that, 
even — as a novelty, it demands. 

Before letting our proposal go forth to fight its way to fruition 
or to disaster, we would add a reflection athwart which it may 
seem more serious than it does by itself. We do not think a Press 
Establishment desirable merely because it would raise the standing 
f the profession, and probably secure a party a We 
think it desirable on account of a graver consideration. Day by 
day the people are becoming more and more habituated to rely 
upon the press to guide them in those questions, which, having 
shaken the thrones and desolated the hearths of neighbouring 
nations, are now menacing our own. We are accustomed to 


regard our land as secure alike against the godless philosophers of 
F rance and the mania me zealots of Germany and of Russia; but 
there are abundant evidences that our trust is not altogether 
founded on a rock. Neither Mr. Bradlaugh nor Mr. George is of 
much account among us, and it is fashionable to regard the doc- 
trines of Herr Most as mainly amusing vagaries; but countless 


people in the cities and many crofters in the Highlands cherish 
the notions of the first and of the second with a seriousness that 
is not diminished by its _— and secretly tolerate those of the 
third as being wrong only because they are premature. 
Conservatism is - force that will be relied on to oppose the 
upheavals that seem to be impending; but it will never do that 
by virtue of its intrinsic propriety and truth. The philosophy 
of Conservatism does not commend itself, by itself, to the half- 
educated and insurgent intellect of a people whose character is 
being recast in the mould of a civilization that is developing 
from a state of feudal harmony, in which loyalty was the highest 
public virtue, into one of detached and discordant individualities 
that have only capacity for commercial bustle and for the wan 
activity of egotistic souls in contemplation of fleeing creeds 
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It requires patient and vigorous inculcation; and that is best 
obtained from a press to whose support the party bring their 
whole wealth, and influence, and ability. 

That party, therefore, must take an entirely new view of their 
press. They will have to regard it, not as a thing by which 
money is to be made, but as a thing upon which capital must be 
expended. As at present administered, it cannot be expected 
to go on fighting the battle of Toryism against the fresh odds 
that have now to be met. The men who own and edit the news- 
papers must be relieved of the burden of their property, for the 
up-keep of which the party itself, nationally or locally, must be 
made responsible. As our leaders are the very first to acknow- 
ledge, the county journals are indispensable ; for, although the 
dailies have done much to make the weeklies unprofitable, they 
have not assumed the latter’s functions, nor have they occupied 
their fields. On the contrary, the weeklies are more than ever 
necessary. It is to them that the country people still look for 
news and for guidance, and it is to the country people that the 


‘Tory party look for favour and for power 


Our subject is wide, and we are well aware that we have left 
many of its details untouched. We trust, however, that we have 
said enough to show that the increased power over the masses the 
Conservatives are seeking to secure is to be obtained, not by any 
temporising expedients such as- those hitherto adopte d, but by 
a bold and instant fulfilment of a plan that, they must see, is 
without any alternative other than that of disaster to the mselves 
and peril to their country. They need no longer think that their 
position can be maintained by bolstering up their press. by 
occasional subsidies, and the perfunctory aid of “editor’s handy- 
sheets” and London-letter offices established for common and 
indiscriminate use. That is a mere blistering of legs and arms 
in order to cure a disease whose seat is the heart. 

It is money that is wanted, not amateur advice and similarly 
inadequate aid. The editors of the journals we are contemplating 
know well enough how to conduct their own affairs, and they 
certainly would reach and influence the masses if they had com- 
mercial advantages equal to their professional ability. For the 
reason already indicated —the increasing cost of production, for 
which there has been no balancing increase in revenue they 
have failed to keep pace with the growth of population, and over 
a large portion of the people their influence is only potential. 
That is what the party must see to. They must be prepared to 
lose money to begin with. Their money, however, will be well 
spent. In the first place, it will be a tangible proof that the 
Conservatives are sincere in their words about the great import- 
ance and the high dignity of the journalistic functions. It will 
enable those journalists to maintain their importance and their 
dignity on something better than the fare of a flunky, which 
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hitherto has been their average reward. In the second place, it 
will accomplish its ultimate purpose. Although more excitable 
than of yore, the British people are quite as susceptible as ever 
to the appeals Conservatism have to make, and they will not fail 
to respond to those appeals when made with earnestness and 
decision. In the third place, like bread cast upon the waters, 
= money will return a fter many days. Journals conducted on 
he lines we have sketched out would become as indispensable to 
re ertising tradesmen of the future as they are to the affrighted 
Toryism of the present. They could be forced into great circula- 
tion, and kept in it till that was their natural sphere. The other 
day a Scottish peer remarked that “It is now or never with the 
Conservative party ; and the now or never depends entirely on 
the strength of our press.” That nobleman was right. It is to 


e hoped that he will get his comrades to share in his opinion, 
and to join with him in using the obvious means by which that 
opinion can be brought to bear good fruit. 


W. EARL HODGSON. 
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THERE is a certain epic poem of which we English are by no 
means so proud as properly we ought to be. The author should 
be reverently named when we speak of Shakespeare, and of 
Milton, and of Shelley; and his monument should stand in the 
Poets’ Corner of the Abbey for the edification of the wandering 
American. But, unhappily, this cannot be. We know, at least, the 
name of the reputed author of the “Iliad,” but no tradition records 
the name of the author of “Beowulf.” A single manuscript, dis- 
covered a century ago in the Cottonian Library, and now in the 
British Museum, unnamed, unsigned, undated, is our only source 
of information about this, ‘the earliest of English poems. It was 
written in Anglo-Saxon, possibly before the time of Egbert, but 
the legend it narrates must have been told round the camp-fires 
of Hengst and Horsa, before ever the first Teuton set foot in 
Britain. This, then, is our earliest poem, and it tells the story of 
a haunted house. Hrothgar the Dane built a very fine beer-hall, 
and named it Heorot; unhappily an evil spirit called Grendel, 
who used to dwell amidst the moors and morasses, was jealous of 
the jollity that went on there, and so he took to haunting it. 
Now Grendel was a ghost of a "much superior sort to the feeble, 
fluttery beings of this age. He was accustomed to eat people, 
as many as thirty at a sitting, and consequently it is se arcely 
surprising that Hrothgar gave up feasting in Heorot, and, like 
other haunted houses, it remained for many years * ‘To Let.’ 
How Beowulf the Geit came over the seas, and “took” the 
Haunted House, and what befell him there, we must me now 
relate. Suffice it to say that the ghost was not a hoax, or a 
delusion, but a very grim reality, and Beowulf had many 
adventures before he succeeded in “ laying ” it completely. 
Our national epic is simply a ghost story, and therefore 

is very suitable that we, before other nations, should ae 
undertake the study of ghosts. Many of our readers probably 
know that a society has recently been started for Psychical 
Research, and perhaps a good many of them think that its chief 
object is ‘to see a ghost, and find out what follows. On the other 
hand we have heard it stated that no one is eligible for member- 
ship who has not already seen a ghost, and that it is specially 
provided in the rules that seeing the ghost in Hamlet is not to 
be considered an admissible qualification. 


* Proceedings. Parts I.—VII. Triibner and Co, 
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Both these notions are wrong. The Society for Psychical 
Research is a severely scientific body, and the desire of its heart 
(if a society may be said to have a heart) is to be recognised as on 
a par with the other scientific societies, such as the Chemical, the 
Geological, and Anthropological Societies. So of course it 1s very 
anxious to be quite orthodox in its procedure, and we believe that 
its members are constantly inquiring what the other societies do, 
in order that they may act in precisely the same manner. 

This is amusing; but, after all, we think it is excusable. The 
Psychical Researchers contend that they are very emphatically 
scientific; that, in fact, they are the Jingos of science, whose 
sole idea is to spread her sway over provinces hitherto un- 
conquered, so that the uttermost part of the world (of facts) may 
recognise the might of her laws. And indeed we think that it 


is unkind of scientific orthodoxy to look coldly on these, its 
enthusiastic votaries. It has recognised Sociology, and, afte 
much entreaty, the British Association has admitted the claims 


of Anthropology. But science is very conservative, and we feal 
some sort of Midlothian campaign will be necessary before 
the Royal Society will confer its franchise on this new body 
{ claimants. 

It is indeed worse than unkind; it is stupid of the scientists 
to look so coldly on the Psychical Researchers, and we trust that 
they are beginning to discover their mistake. For science has 
triumphed hitherto through its patient acceptance of facts. It 
is the inductive method that has changed the face of the world 
and the thoughts of its inhabitants. So long as @ priori ideas 
and fancies were accepted as the only explanations of things. 
30 long knowledge made but slow progress, and science did not 
exist. Then came a change, and men began to collect facts, and 
to love facts, and to cleave to them wholly; and silently a 
revolution was effected, and the reign of law was established 
over most of the provinces of the knowable. And now because 
a certain society ventures to apply induction to certain other facts, 
some scientific men, who should be leaders in the new revolution, 
raise their hands in pious horror at such desecration of the holy 
name of science, decide the matter off-hand on the old @ priori 
ground that “such ideas are absurd,” and return with a sigh to 
study the growth of the legs of a tadpole. They really ought to 
know better ; for, after all, these things are facts. A man asserts 
that he has seen a ghost: that is a fact cognizable by science ; 
it may be a lie, or an illusion, or an hallucination, or a hoax, or a 
“psychical event.’’ But in every case it is a fact, having causes 
and consequences, and subject to laws, known or unknown. To 
prove all ghost stories to be lies would be no unimportant result, 
for it would add vastly to our knowledge of lying in civilized 
communities, And, in fact, we regard Psychics and Spiritualism as 
peculiarly instructive in this respect. The ordinary matter-of- 
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fact man of business, or of science, is apt to assume that facts 
must be true, or false; that witnesses must be telling lies, or else 
telling the truth; that clear-headed persons can very quickly 
discover whether a man is a humbug or not, if they go to work 
heartily and honestly. Such cheerful delusions are quickly dis- 
pelled by a brief study of Psychics. It is a grand revelation for 
an honest investigator, if he happens to be so fortunate as to 
“expose” himself, to discover, for example, after months of ob- 
servation, that the movements of a turning table were caused 
simply by his own muscles, and that its ideas, whose strangeness 
had surprised him, originated in his own brain. The severe con- 
demnations of trickery and self-delusion, which once fell so glibly 
from his lips, become remarkably rare when he has learned that 
an honest, hard-headed person like himself can deceive himself so 
completely, so unconsciously. We say an honest and hard-headed 
person, because people who are not honest and tolerably hard- 
headed are very unlikely to go through the difficult process of 
self-exposure. 

One thing at any rate is tolerably clear, and this is, that there 
are a very considerable number of persons who consider that 
things occult are worth investigating, and who are willing to 
devote their wits and time and money to the cause. ‘The 
Psychical Researchers number, we believe, over 500 already, a 
respectable figure for a society orily started in 1882 ; and amongst 
its members are not a few men of light and leading, and 
university professors of wide reputation. So many grave and 
weighty persons must not be rashly suspected of a frivolous 
anxiety to see ghosts! 

Let us, therefore, proceed to inquire what the Society set out 
to look for, and then we will further attempt to ascertain what 
they have found. 

At the first glance, its “objects” appear to be decidedly 
miscellaneous. It would seem to bea sort of city of refuge for out- 
cast and persecuted branches of study. Its members apparently 
think that orthodox science, like other forms of orthodoxy, is 
occasionally hasty and even prejudiced it its dicta ; and when its 
chief priests and learned doctors are uttering precisely the same 
opinions on certain subjects as the police magistrates, and the 
newspapers, and the exponents of current theology, it may fairly 
be suspected that so unusual an alliance is held together by a 
common dislike more than by a common knowledge. At first 
sight, we repeat, ghosts and thought reading, spiritualism and 
divining-rods, prophetic dreams and a magnetic sense, death 
wraiths and mesmerism, would seem to have little in common 
except the disdain of all sensible people. 

Nevertheless, all these things are within the province of the 
society, and rightly so, because all are based on, or possibly may 
be explained by, the existence in certain people of certain powers, 
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or forces, or faculties which other people possess in less degree, 
or not at all. There is nothing really startling in this. Devout 
evolutionists (and on that question ‘the heretics will soon be as 
searce as Red Indians in Pennsylvania) maintain that we are all 
of common descent, and therefore the gymnotus, with its electric 
battery, and the glowworm, with its phosphoric light, are cousins 
of our own, more or less remote. It must be supposed that these 
and other peculiar powers were developed gradually, and were not 
all possessed in the rough by our common “protoplasmic ancestor. 
If then developments such as these have occurred, why should 
not man, “the root and crown of things,’ also go in for the 
de velopment business, and obtain new powers ? W e grant that 


it is supremely improl able : but nevertheless it is possible, and 
is merely a question of evidence. Now this assumed new faculty 
may exist under two ¢ ditions. [t may be the result of some 
constantly acting mysterious correlation or other unknown cause 
(as are originally many of the specific variations of organisms), 
and it may be deleterious to its possessors, and hinder them in 
the struggle for Sailekon e. In this case it would be frequently 
recurring, and never, on the whole, increasing in intensity or 


differentiation. Or, on the other hand, it may be due to some 
comparatively new combination of circumstances, and may benefit 
its possessors ; and oh his case it will tend to become more fre- 
quent and more distinctly marked. Man, however, acts capri- 
ciously, and by no means always perceives what is for the real 
good of his race; and therefore it is possible that the systematic 
burning of witches and boycotting of wizards may have interfered 
with the natural development of this assumed occult faculty. 

However this may be, we maintain that it is merely a question 
of evidence. There is no possible reason why faculties and forces, 
now regarded as abnormal, should not exist. The only question is, 
Do they exist 2? And this is the question which the Society for 
Psychical Research is attempting to answer. 

According to its printe d obje cts, 


“The Society for Psychical Research was formed at the beginning of 1882, fo: 
the purpose of making an organised and systematic attempt to investigate that 
large group of debateable phenomena designated by such terms as: mesmeric. 
psychical, and spiritualistic. 

From the recorded testimony of many competent witnesses, past and present, 
including observations recently made by scientific men of eminence in various 


countries, there appears to be, amidst much illusion and deception, an important 
body of remarkable phenomena, which are primd facie inexplicable on any 

renerally recognised > ream sail whid h, if incontestably established, would 
be of the highest possible va! The task - examining such residual phenomena 
has often been undertaken | y individual effort, but never hitherto by a scientific 
society organised on a sufficiently broad hoa The following subjects have been 
entrusted to special committees :— 


1, An examination of ae nature and extent of any influence which may 
be exerted by one mind upon another, otherwise than through the 
recognised sensory channels, 

2. The study of hypnotism ; of the forms of so-called ‘mesmeric trance ’ 
of clairvoyance and other allied phenomena, 
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3. A critical revision of Reichenbach’s researches with certain organisa- 
tions called ‘sensitive,’ and an inquiry whether such organ isations 
possess any power of perception beyond a highly pee “sensibility 
of the recognised sensory organs. 


t. A careful investigation of any reports, resting on strong testimony, of 
apparitions occurring at the moment of death or otherwise, and of 
disturbances in houses reputed to be haunted. 

5. An inquiry into the various physical phenomena commonly called 
spiritualistic ; with an attempt to discover their causes and general 
laws. 

6. The collection and collation of existing materials bearing on the 
history of these subjects. 

The aim of the Society is to approach these various problems without prejudice 
or prepossession of any kind, and in the same spirit of exact and unimpassioned 
inquiry which has enabled science to solve so many problems, once not less obscure 
nor less hotly debated. The founders of this Society fully recognise the exceptional 
difficulties which surround this branch of research ; but they nevertheless believe 


that by patient and systematic effort some results of permanent value may be 
attained.” 


The Society does not seem to have worked at all these subjects 
with equal energy. One rather glowing Report by the “ Reichen- 
bach” Committee was published nearly two years ago, but nothing 
has appeared since; and we understand that this committee is 
unable to discover the nature of the flames said | yy Reichenbach 
to be visible in the magnetic field, because it cannot find anybody 
who can see them! We are inclined to think that the first Report 
will also be the last, and that the fantastic fabric of the German 
baron will be proved to be founded on nothing more solid than 
his own enthusiastic imagination, and imposture, more or less 


conscious, on the part of his sensitives. 


The Committee on Spiritualism has admittedly done next to 
nothing, and the President, in a recent address, proposes a change 
in its constitution, with the hope of putting a little life into it. 
The investigation of Spiritualism i is an uncommonly difficult matter, 
and we shall be extremely surprised if the Society obtains any 
valuable results for a good many years to come. The singular 
mixture of fraud and delusion (as, for example, the manner in 
which some natures, seemingly simple and innocent, appear to 
practise deceit for its own sake), and the ~e moral tone which is 
in some strange way often associated with the subject, repel and 
disgust the most ardent i inquirer. And yet very few people who 
make any study of the subject fail to recognise indications of 
some solid basis of fact, some mysterious power or foree, which 
seems at one time firm ground, whereon the foundations of some 
great theory might well be laid ; but, like the Kraken of Norse 
legend, when it is sought for again, has mysteriously vanished ; 
and we can only appeal to our recollection that on a certain 
occasion we were satisfied that the phenomena then under 
examination were genuine. But we cannot reproduce them. 
Therefore we wish this Committee all joy in their researches, 
and we are peculiarly thankful that it does not fall to our lot 
to assist at their séances. 
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The Mesmeric work of the Society has been hitherto mainly of 
a negative type. Hypnotism is a fact accepted by the medical 
profe: ssion, and explained by them in a plausible manner, as a 
peculiar condition of the 6 e centres, due to purely physiological 
causes, in which the subject, losing control over his own ideas, 
leaves it open to any person present to assume, by means - 
suggestion, the sovereignty which he has abdicated. A fool i 
the normal state may be induced to consider himself a genius, 
and a madman often believes he is a king. A hypnotised subject 
who believes himself to be a frog, is, according to the doctors, a 
sort of mixture, for the moment, of a deluded fool and a temporary 
madman, The old mes merisers, on the other hand, believed in some 
specific force, resident chiefly in particular persons not necessarily 
f strong character, which enables 3 mt haem to produce peculiar 
offects on certain other people. Proceedings of the Society 
‘contain some very amusing wifi of experiments made by the 
Mesmeric Committee, and also some very learned disquisitions on 
them by Mr. Gurney, which we do not profess fully to understand. 
But it seems pretty clear that the accepted explanations are not 
satisfactory. They will not stand a critical examination, and they 
lo not cover all the facts observed by the Committee. It is no 
loubt a startling hypothesis that there is some specific mesmeric 
force, and a very large number of most careful observations must 
be made hefore the necessity of any such hypothesis can be 
established. But we think that no one can read the Mesmeric 
papers of the Society without admitting that they make out a 
strong case for further investigation, and that is all that is 
attempted. Mr. Gurney does not propound any new theory ¥ 


mesmerism, but he has practically proved that the old theory 
inadequate. 
We have not hitherto touched upon the most important work 


f the Society, the examination of the action of one mind upon 
nother, apart from the recognised sensory channels. Here we 
think the Society has done work of the highest value, and has, in 
fact, made a discovery that will rank amongst the foremost of 
this pre-eminently scientific century. For the connection between 
thought and brain is the most complex and most important of 
all physical problems, and we can scarcely imagine anything 
more likely to throw light upon it than the discovery that one 
mind can influence another mind directly, or on the physical 
ide, that the state of one brain has a tendency to produce a 
similar state in another brain. This phenomenon, happily named 
Telepathy, occurs spontaneously, and may also be induced. It 
is therefore susceptible of examination by the most complete 
scientific methods, and to this work the Psychical Society i 
devoting the greater part of its energy and its funds. 

Telepathy probably has a far larger share in our daily life than 
is commonly recognised. Itis a matter of frequent experience 
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with many of us that we are strongly affected by the mere pre- 
sence of certain persons; their thoughts and feelings influence 
us, either for good or ill, for pleasure or pain, even although we 
may neither see, nor hear, nor touch them. Much of this is, 
of course, due to other causes; but we think that the law of 
telepathic communication furnishes a simple explanation of 
many facts of this class hitherto disregarded or denied. These 
are only vague sensations, but in certain abnormal circumstances 
the message conveyed from one brain to another assumes a 
character far more distinct and startling. The rationale of it we 
do not profess to understand, but the nearest analogue is the well- 
known fact that pressure on the optical nerve is translated sub- 
jectively, not as a feeling of pain, but as a flash of light. In the 
same way, the “telepathic impact,’ when unusually powerful, is 
translated subjectively, as a visible image, as a sound, or occa- 
sionally as a feeling of touch. 

The most familiar forms of induced Telepathy are thought 
reading and the willing game. The latter, as usually practised, is 
generally supposed to be “muscle reading,’ a matter concerning 
which, however, we must confess to certain private heretical 
doubts. When no contact is allowed between the agent (01 
thinker) and the impressed subject, the transference of will, if it 
exists at all, seems to be inexplicable by hitherto known laws, 
and is probably an instance of ‘Telepathy affecting the moto 
centres. Thought reading is not commonly treated as a drawing- 
room amusement, although we believe that most people possess 
the power—at any rate, to a small extent. Let two persons 
retire to a quiet room with a pack of playing cards; let one of 
them draw a card at random and fix his eyes on the figure, his 
mind on the name of the card, with intense persistency, whilst the 
other (the percipient) sits with closed eyes, and thinks, as nearly 
as may be, of nothing. It will be found that the image of a 
card will appear to the percipient ; or the idea—that is, the name 
—of a particular card will presently occur to him, and in one 
out of five or six trials the card thought of by the “ percipient” 
will prove to be the card on which the “agent” is fixing 
his attention. Often the first trial is a complete success, whilst 
later ones fail, owing to weariness of the mind, and confusion of 
ideas produced by previously selected cards. Some few people, 
who by natural disposition or long practice possess the power 
in a more marked degree, can guess the selected card correctly 
very many times in succession, and moreover, can read much more 
complex thoughts than these. A large number of very careful 
experiments with various percipients are given in much detail in 
the papers of the Society, and they effectually dispose of the 
suggestions that either chance or trickery are a sufficient ex- 
planation. Well-known men of science were in some cases the 
only persons cognisant of the thoughts to be transferred (or 
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should we say “telepathed” ?); and as regards chance, the adverse 
odds are stated in one case to be 142 millions to one, and in 
another something incalculably greater than this. This last was 
when fictitious names were chosen on the spur of the moment, 
such as Sophia egg Alfred Henderson; and these were cor- 
rectly given by the children who were the percipients, on one 


occasion eight times in succession. A more advanced form of 
experiment is conducted on this wise. The agent makes a 
rough drawing, often of some geometrical figure, a combination 
of triangles, circles, squares, etc., and gazes intently atit. Presently 
the percipient sees the image that is in the agent’s mind, and 


makes a drawing of it. A large number of these drawings, both 
originals and transferred rep roductions, are given in the Reports, 
and form a novel and most curious study. “The accurate way in 


which the proportions are souiernel prove that the pereipient 
must have seen the originals through his own eyes, or through the 
agent’s ; since by no words or code of signals could the irregular 
firures or winding lines be so accurately described. In many 
cases the original drawing was never even in the same room with 
the pereipient. A still further development has been attempted 
with some success. In one instance the idea of Sir Walter 
Raleigh spreading his cloak before Queen Hlizabeth was success. 
fully transferred to the mind of a peculiarly sensitive percipient, 
and some other experiments of the same sort were only partial 
failures. Many examples are also given of the transference of 


tastes and smells. 

As to the existence of Telepathy, we regard these experiments 
as conclusive. The facts allege d lee we believe, never been 
controverted or explained away. The mass of evidence already 
collected is very considerable, and it depends on the observa- 


tions of a variety of competent observers, many of them trained 
physicists and persons of high intellectual standing. Many move 
experiments are of course required to ascertain the exact con- 
ditions and laws of the occurrence of these phenomena. But 
the fact of their occurrence must be admitted until, at any rate, 
a good case can be shown to the contrary. And, so far as we 
know, nothing of the sort has hitherto been attempted. 


If it be admitted that one mind can be directly conscious of 
what is passing in another mind, independently of the recognised 
channels of sense, we may expect that cases of this telepathic 
communication would sp mntaneously occur. That this actually is 
the case, is shown by another branch of the Society’s investigations. 

A very large mass of evidence has been accumulated of cases 
in which unusual excitement in one mind has apparently been 
instantly communicated to another mind at a distance, and totally 
ignorant of the external circumstances to which the excitement 
is due. 

It is a well-known fact, attested by many who have recovered 
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after losing consciousness through drowning, that there is some- 
times intense mental activity during the moments preceding a 
sudden death. This mental energy seems to be peculiarly fitted 
for telepathic transference ; and the number of instances is very 
large in which the fact of a sudden death has been communicated 
to some person at a distance, especially when the mind of that 
person has been in the passive state of sleep. 

Apparitions of this sort, known as death-wraiths, are the 
commonest and most impressive instances of spontaneous 
Telepathy. But the phenomenon occurs in many other forms. 
The simplest one, obviously difficult to identify with certainty, 
is when the distress or danger of one person produces in the 
mind of another a vague feeling of uneasiness or low spirits; 
when this feeling of depression is connected with the idea of 
death or danger occurring to a particular person, who proves to 
have been dying or in danger at the time, the evidence is 
stronger. Then come instances where the percipient feels that 
the agent is present or hears his name. More complex than 
these are the various forms of externalised sensations to which 
we previously referred. The Bishop of Carlyle has recently 
discussed and illustrated this curious phenomenon in the pages 
of the Contemporary Review, and it is not, perhaps, necessary to 
ih. | dwell upon it here. The ceneral idea is that the centre of 
ae consciousness receives an impression telepathically, and interprets 

4 it as arriving through one of the senses. In other words, the 
| mind of A. receives the idea of B. te lepathically, and A. imagines 
al ia that the idea is caused by an external phantasm of B. by the 

| voice of B. speaking, or by the touch of B.'s hand. ‘Such a 
phantasm is real, since whatever appears to anybody is obviously 
areal appearance ; itis also “veridical "—that is, truth-speaking— 
in that it has an external cause, the death or danger of the agent, 
but it is not actually objective, since, for example, it could not 
be photographed. It is, in fact, just as real as the flash of light 
caused by pressure on the optic nerve. 

The variety of forms which telepathic communications take is 
considerable, and a very elaborate classification of them has been 

made, according to the state and number of the percipients, the 
intensity of the telepathic impact, and the sense channel through 
which it is externalised. The subject is one of considerable 
complexity, and the precise explanation of every case is by no 
means arrived at by simply postulating the telepathic force or 
ie faculty. And although great care seems to be exercised in the 
eee examination of stories, by means of interviewing witnesses, 

Sit verifying facts, dates, ete, yet there is always a large element 
of doubt in the strange vagaries of memory, even amongst 
educated people. It is not safe to trust to the evidence of single 
cases, although circumstantially narrated by persons of undoubted 
credit. The remarkable correspondence recently published in 
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the Nineteenth Century, apropos of a story attested by a well- 
known colonial judge, should be a warning to the Society to enlarge 
the bases of their inductions. 

We have considered hitherto cases of communication between 
persons who are alive, although often one of the two concerned is 
very near to death. And if there were no reliable evidence for 
the occurrence of phenomena of this class, except during the life- 
time of those concerned, the matter would be comparatively 
simple. 

But it is not so. The Society has collected a large mass of 
evidence for the existence of obscure phenomena apparently con- 
nected in some way with persons who are dead. It is hard for 
the scientific mind to approach the subject of ghosts with any 
sort of seriousness. The whole thing seems so absurd, so absolutely 
improbable, so totally incongruous with any of the accepted world- 
schemes, whether materialistic, idealistic, or theological. Never- 
theless the question must be faced, and if facts there be, ow 
world-scheme must be adapted to include them. Jor in the long 
run facts always get the better of theories. 

Hitherto the Society has not published much on what is 
popularly regarded as the great subject of its researches, the 
common ghost. The Haunted House Committee has issued two 
Reports, both avowedly preliminary, neither of which throw much 
ight on the matter. And at a recent mecting of the Society the 
first part of a paper by Mrs. Henry Sidgwich was read, which 
dealt with the evidence for ghosts. We cannot of course anti- 
cipate the conclusion of this paper, which will, no doubt, explain 
the opinions arrived at by the best-informed members of the 
Society; but we understand that when all possible deductions 
have been made, an inexplicable residuum remains, which seems 
to baffle sceptical criticism. According to the Haunted House 
Committee, the residual ghost is a very characterless being. It 
does not appear on fixed dates, it shows little or no perception of 
surrounding objects, and cannot speak or make a noise. But 
when it does not put on a visible shape, it makes its presence 
known by various inarticulate sounds, resembling steps or raps 
and perhaps occasionally opens doors, and produces slight physica! 
disturbances. Of course we do not pretend to be convinced by 
the meagre Reports hitherto published ; and we may suggest that 
the singular uniformity in the ghostly manifestations may be due 
to the fact that cross-examination and criticism can throw doubt 
on or disprove sensational and detailed stories, whilst they cannot 
touch bare statements of simple occurrences. 

Nevertheless, some of the stories printed in the Reports are very 
circumstantial, and the witnesses seem to tell their dismal tales in 
all good faith. 

It will be very delightful to the romantic mind if ghosts are 
able successfully to assert their claims as respectable house- 
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holders. It must be admitted that they are making some progress, 
especially in Ireland, the cherished home of adv anced ideas. We 
observe with ghostly satisfaction that in a recent case a jury of 
twelve Dublin citizens lent their weighty support to the cause. 
A man brought an action against a neighbour for annoying him 
by throwing stones at his windows and making noises in his 
house. The defendant denied his agency in the matter, and attri- 
buted the nuisance to a ghost ; and the enlightened Irish jury 
found against the plaintiff, and, by inference, for the ghost. Con- 
sequently we shall no doubt soon hear that the disappointed 
plaintiff i is bringing a suit, “ Brown v. Smith, a ghost, by his next 
friend,” who surely can be none other than the President of the 
Psychical Society ! 

Many have been the complaints of the poets that science is 
driving romance and beauty from off the face of the earth. Little 
thought these prophets of evil that the goddess of common sense 
would one day consider the policy of bringing again to our 
desolate castles and country manors their rightful tenants, the old 
world race of ghosts. There is a chance of it, to say the least; and 
though the thin, lifeless creature of the P sychic: al Researchers is 
but a feeble substitute for the wild, weird, gruesome thing our 
ancestors knew, still it is a great de al better than nothing at all, 
and is really a very appreciable addition to the charms of romantic 
antiquity. 

But if science is determined to modify her policy, like a 
certain distinguished person, in accordance with the wishes of 
the Conservatives, we fancy that her task will prove a veritable 
Soudan campaign; and it is just possible that she may find herself, 
after surmounting immense difficulties, in a position she did not 
at first contemplate. She may, in fact t, have to come to terms 
with transcendental philosophy. We are now referring to 
another subject on which the Psychical Society is collecting 
evidence, none of which has yet been published, though a pre- 
liminary paper dealing with it was read at one of the meetings. 
This is Prophecy. It would seem that there is evidence, which 
cannot be ignored, for the occasional occurrence of prophetic 
dreams, often relating to most trivial events. We cannot do 
more than indicate the existence of cases of this class, because the 
Society has not yet in any way pronounced opinion upon them. 
But of all the puzzles which the Psychical Society proposes to 
solve, we fancy that this will be the hardest. Perhaps in the 
end they will discover that the evidence is unreliable, and that it 
is always unsafe to prophesy until after the event. But this is 
not yet demonstrated, and therefore we may still venture to pre- 
dict’ that the discoveries of the Society for Psychical Research in 
the past and in the future will have no mean place i in the scientific 
records of the age. 





THE WORKING MANS SABBATH. 


BY E. G. SALMON, 


Two questions of the utmost moment to the working man have, 


during the past few years, occupied, and will probably occupy in 


) 
the future, considerable atten both in and out of Parliament 


The first of these is the Sunday closing of public-houses the 
second the Sunday opening of museums. “Each mater ially affects 
his Sabbath. Many charitable persons who are disposed to deal 


with these vexed topics in the interests of humanity and morality, 
are so high themselves in the social scale, as to be unable fully to 
appreciate and understand the views of those whose lot it is their 
desire to ameliorate. Thus the House of Lord: ly com- 
posed of the most exalted and wealthy in the “wath left, 
almost exclusively, to discuss the advisability of admitting the 
working man and his family to public buildings on the first day 
of the week. The voice of the son of toil himself has not been 
audibly raised on the subject either of Sunday closing or of 
Sunday recreation. He and his, however, are the chief persons 
concerned, and his ideas would surely be conducive to the for- 
mation of a more correct public opinion than at present exists. 
I may claim to write with some knowledge of the feelings and 
wishes of the London working man. 

It requires no extraordinary gift of prophecy—it requires 
nothing more than plain common sense—to perceive that it will 
be a long time ere public-houses are closed entirely on Sunday 
in London. The debate in * House of Commons on Mr. 
Stevenson’s Bill last year would alone prove this. The advocates 
of Sunday closing urge that its realization will enhance the 
moral, the secular, the religious, and the material well-being of th 
working man. They infer that, if he cannot drink latinaking 
liquors on Sunday, he must perforce remain sober throughout 
that day. That it is to his advantage to remain sober no one 
wishes to deny. But is it possible to prevent his drinking on 
Sunday? It seems to me that to attempt to combat intemperance 
by Sunday closing, is like barricading the front door in order 
that the house may not be entered from behind. One very 
important fact is lost sight of—viz., that the particular offenders 
in this direction form “only a minority of the working classes. 
For every man whom we see drunk on Sunday, it may “safely be 
said we see hundreds, ay, thousands, who are sober, Is, then 
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the minority to be prevented from indulging in bestial habit 
solely at the expense of the majority ? In other words, are the 
many to be punished for the sins of the few? In the event of 
Sunday closing becoming an accomplished fact, does any sensible 
person believe that temperance would be the gainer? If so, no 
belief was ever more mistaken. 

When public-houses are shut on Sunday, the first thing that 
the man who cannot afford a cask of his own will do, is to lay in 
a stock of ale on Saturday night for the morrow’s consumption. 
Friends may drop in on Sunday, he will tell you, and half 
gallon—or whatever quantity of ale he may consider necessary, 
according to the dimensions of the family circle—is the very 
least that must be bought unless his hospitality is to be limited 
to tea or water. Friends do not drop in after all, perhaps, and 
the result is that the excess of liquor is consumed by the family, 
or, which is very unlikely, thrown away. This is not the only 
objection which I have to offer to Sunday closing. Many men 
abstain as far as possible from visiting the public-house late on 
Saturday night, in order that they may not be lured into taking 
the one class which will deprive them of their sound senses. If 
beer has to be bought on Saturday night for Sunday, the chances 
are they will have no alternative but to go for it themselves. 
On entering the public-house they are almost sure to meet friends, 
and what is the consequence? Without regard to time or any thing 
else, they linger on, chatting and drinking, and are intoxicated 
before they know where they are. Much, moreover, is to be said 
against bringing a quantity of ale into the house on Saturday 
night. Not a few men, if they knew ale was at hand, would 
hardly consent to go to bed till it had passed their lips. It is 
more than probable that the effect of beer being within reach 
on Saturday night, would be to send to bed intoxicated persons 
who, otherwise, at least stood a chance of retiring sober. 

Apart, however, from these contingencies, the Sunday closing 
of public-houses would be an intolerable nuisance to hundreds of 
families who deprecate intemperance as earnestly as the strictest 
Sabbatarian. In the first place, their means do not allow them, 
with comfort, to have a cask always at hand ; and in the second, 
draught beer has never the same freshness after being poured into 
a bottle and corked down, as it has when it comes direct from the 
tap. These worthy folk require a glass of ale for Sunday dinner 
and supper, quite as much as any member of the House of Lords 
or Commons requires his glass of sherry or claret. On the other 
hand, they are just the persons who would consent to some reform 
in the hours during which public-houses should be kept open on 
the Sabbath. For instance, not only is there no reason why the 
publicans’ lights should blaze forth from six till eleven, but itis these 
long hours which are the curse of certain districts in the metro- 
polis on Sunday evening, and the cause of so much misery and 
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degradation. If public-houses opened an hour later—that is, at 
seven—and closed two hours earlier—at nine—thus allowing two 
hours for purchasing in the evening, as at midday, none but those 
who positively wished to drink themselves stupid, would raise a 
dissentient voice. As far as London is concerned, Local Option 
i out of the question. What would be the effect of Paddington 
letermining that every public-house in the parish should be closed 
on Sunday ‘ ? It would simply drive those men and women who 
wished to drink into the adjoining district, which might perhaps 
refuse to adopt a similar course, and thus probably the sobriety 
of Paddington would be e ntirely counterbalanced by Kensington 
- Kilburn becoming a hotbed of intemperance. 
"The second portion of our subject may be dealt with in an 
equally definite manner. The chief argument against the opening 
of museums and picture galleries on the Sabbath i is, that it would 
eventually result in the « comp lete destruction of the peace of that 
day, so characteristic of Great Britain, and so cherished by all 
right-minded Enelishmc n; that it would, in short, be a step 
towards the adoption of the Continental Sunday. When once 
the popular mind has tasted the sweets of the museums and 
picture galleries, we are told, it would pine for more, and the 
opening on the first day of the week of theatres, music-halls, 
and places of entertainment of all kinds would follow as a matter 
of course. The working classes would thus be induced to stay 
away from church, and the country would become slowly but 
surely the most demoralized on the face of the earth. Ar guments 
of this nature, except that they serve to delay, year after year, 
the passing of one of the most beneficent measures ever introduce d 
into a legislative chamber, are scarcely worth consideration. 
Unh appily, there is little to be feared on the score of attendance 


at church. Our places of worship are by no means filled agg 
the working classes. or every working man who makes 
practice of going to church, hundreds are very differently commit 


Ask them why they n: clect this sacred duty. The majority of 
them will say, and not unreasonably, “ We work hard six days 
out of the seven ; and we want some thing more than hymns and 
sermons to lighten the one day in the w eek on which we are free.” 

The public parks on any Sunday afternoon and evening during 
the summer months are a forcible illustration of the truth of this 
contention. Respectable, if poor, men and women, with their 
babes, wander forth and linger among the flower beds, or on the 
grass and beneath the trees. Again, look at the multitude that 
surrounds the park bands every ‘Sunday from spring to autumn. 
That the poor appreciate art any one who has watched the hosts 
steadily making their way round the Albert Memorial—to take 
only one instance—will easily believe. They may not understand 
it; how, indeed, should they do so, when they are debarred from 
even a@.cursory acquaintance with it on the one day when they 
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might devote some time to it? But, artistically ignorant though 
they may be, they nevertheless may find much keen enjoyment 
in the contemplation of a work of genius. How many working 
men understand Shakespeare ?—Few. But how many working 
men read, love, and admire him ?—Thousands. Why should they 
not equally learn to love and admire Landseer, Turner, and others ? 

What is the inference to be drawn from the points here raised ? 
One only. The joys of home are not sufficient to bind the English 
labourer or artizan, the clerk or the shop assistant, to the family 
circle during the whole of Sunday. At least, after tea they must 
go somewhere ; but where? As has been hinted, comparatively 
few pass the portals of the church. To walk the streets alone is 
not more to their taste than to walk the streets with the wife and 
children. Boon companions lean on the beershop bar, and their 
steps are attracted in the same direction. ‘The evening is passed 
in smoke and drink, and when, close upon midnight, they once 
more arrive at home, the wife is disgusted, and a quarrel pro- 
bably, and not unnaturally, ensues. A large lump of the week’s 
earnings is gone. To-morrow, Monday, will see the mother and 
children with scarcely sufficient means to pay the rent and last 
through the day. By the time Saturday night is again at hand, 
a considerable portion of the wages is necessary to redeem the 
household goods, which have been pledged in order to get bread. 
Where is the root of the evil to be found? In the debased nature 
of the man himself? Hardly. It is infinitely more likely that a 
little investigation would prove that he flies to the public-house, 
where his money is squandered, as the only possible alternative 
to an evening at home or at church. 

The explanation, then, is clear. The poor want pleasure just as 
much as do their more fortunate fellow-creatures. Far be it from 
me to suggest that all working men and women find pleasure in 
the tavern. On the contrary, there are not a few who, even 
though they do not go to church, refuse to become the slaves of 
intemperance. But this does not say that they are content. The 
Salvation Army and similar movements have secured a remark- 
able hold on the minds of a vast proportion of the working 
classes. Interrogate almost any one of the followers of General 
Booth as to why he became a “soldier,” and the reply will be, 
“For the fun of the thing; it passes away the time, and doesn’t 
do any harm.” In this remark lies the soundest argument in 
favour of the measure which such noblemen as Lord Dalhousie 
and Lord Thurlow have strenuously and earnestly endeavoured 
to persuade the hereditary chamber to consent to, and on which 
the Sunday Society is nobly exerting itself to educate public 
opinion out of doors. Recreation is desirable and necessary, and 
recreation the poor intend to have in some form or other. If the 
only form open to them is debauchery, the blame rests with those 
who oppose every step in the direction of helping our working 
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men and women to follow a higher and worthier path in life than 
that now followed by too many. 

And here let me say a word for the feminine portion of the 
working classes. Their lot, always peculiarly trying, is perhaps 
on Sundays more trying than ever. Hundreds of working men 
have their clubs, and pass Sunday evenings in them. But what 
is the wife doing during those long, solitary hours? Is she never 
to have any change from the shrieks of her brats and the duties 
of home? Surely, the contemplation of the nation’s master- 
pieces would give her a chance of, for a time, relieving her over- 
burdened mind and heavy y heart, even though she was compelled 
to take her children with her. Enjoy ment, in however small 
a degree, would come to her as welcomely and refreshingly as 
water comes to the traveller in the desert. It would give her 


new life, and help her to push on, with a less desponding spirit, 
till a brighter region was reached. She would rear her children 
ina purer atmosphere ; husband and wife would find endless 
amusement in talking of what they had seen, and the diversion 
would obviate many a family quarrel. Family quarrels, in nine 
cases out of ten, arise because both man and wife are weary of 
their monotonous and objectless existence. The future is a blank; 
the past inspires no hop ye. The more fortunate have nothing to 
look forward to but har d work and a not too comfortable home. 
There is no prospect of even: compar: — pleasure when Sunday 
comes round ; and if, for a time, ale drives dull care e away, can we 
be surprised that ale is the pra resource? Remove the mono- 


tony, and the result will soon be apparent. It is the sameness of 
their lives which leads so many of even the lowest of the working 
classes into the camp of General Booth. To suppose that the 
majority of the Blue Ribbonists or Salvationists join the ranks of 
either with religious intent, is absurd. They become “soldiers,” 
as I have already said, solely for the sake of the amusement to be 
got out of storming imaginary fortresses, and bringing the enemy 
—the unbelievers and wanderers—to submission. If their motive 
is religious, why do so many of them run counter to the law ? 

A person who is really anxious to attend divine service, will 
not be induced by all the pleasures in the world to stay away. 
Not so is it with many who visit the public-house. In the first 
ease, their inclination is spiritual; in the second, they are bent 
solely on secular pursuits. ‘Those who go to the public- house and 
linger there for hours, do so in the hope of finding the amusement 
which, at least for them, is not forthcoming elsewhere. I believe 
—and I am quite aware that I am not entirely alone in this 
belief—that if such places as the National Gallery, and the South 
Kensington and British Museums were thrown open on Sundays, 
the effect would be as beneficial as many think it would be the 
reverse. With no wish to parade invidious class distinctions, I 
may say that there could be no more harm in the working man 
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walking round a picture gallery at seven on Sunday evening than 
there is in the rich man attending imposing dinner parties and 
afterwards listening to a performance on the piano in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Far too much capital has been made out of the plea that working 
men fear the opening of museums, picture galleries, and other 
places of popular resort, lest its sequel should be the removal of 
the barrier to Sunday labour. This is pure nonsense. No such 
fear exists. Where is the barrier? The chief, if not the only 
barrier to Sunday labour is the desire of the masses to remain 
free on that day. No man in England is forced to work unless 
he likes. If it were necessary to employ extra attendants, who 
would see that the people did not abuse their newly-acquired 
privilege, it can at once be said that there are hundreds of persons 
in London who would be only too glad to avail themselves of 
the chance of earning a mite on Sunday by such means. There 
would be no more disgrace in the nation paying a man five 
shillings to guard a museum than there is in paying the pew- 
opener, or in dropping a coin into the plate at church. Let those, 
then, who have the welfare of the masses at heart—as all clergy- 
men are at pains to tell you they have, despite the fact that it is 
due mainly to the Bishops in the House of Lords that the motion 
for opening places of innocent recreation on Sunday has been 
hitherto rejected—refuse longer to efface themselves by opposing 
a measure with so desirable an object. 

It is gratifying to learn that Lord Thurlow has consented to 
make his resolution, which was last year defeated by the narrow 
majority of eight, an annual motion. For the present Sunday 
closing may be left alone. Little can possibly be gained by it, 
and nothing i is so much resented by the wor rking classes as any 
approach to compulsion. To tell the poor that the y shall not 
drink on Sunday, will be to make them defiant. The working 
man will not refuse to be led, but he will refuse to be driven. 
By affording the masses such pleasure as is to be got out ofa 
few hours at a museum or picture gallery, they will be enticed 
unconsciously to do what legislation will strive to effect in vain. 
It surely is little to the advantage of our poorer boys and girls to 
give them any kind of education, if, when they leave se hool, they 
are to have no inducement to continue, of their own ac cord, the 
good work begun there. The person, be he peer or commoner, 
who secures the Sunday opening of museums, picture galleries, 
and the like, will be a benefactor of the working classes. The 
trustees of the British Museum have agreed to the step in 
principle, and if Lord Thurlow managed to secure a majority this 
year, it is difficult to see on what grounds the Treasury could 
persist in its refusal to grant funds for giving effect to the 
resolution. 

One word, in conclusion, to the working classes themselves. 
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Show yourselves anxious that Lord Thurlow should succeed in 
the battle he is fighting in your behalf. Do not let those who 
oppose him be able | longer to advance the cry that you do not 
care a rap whether museums are open or shut on Sundays. Do 
not, because you believe the boon will never be ranted you 
remain apathetic with regard to it. A display of popular enthu- 
siasm for the measure will proportionately strengthen Lord 
Thurlow’s hand and weaken that of his opponents. In short, 
convince our legislators that Lord Thurlow is not exerting him- 
self in an empty cause, and rest assured that at no distant date 
he will be triumphant. 
E. G. SALMON. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME. 


Y JOHN -F. ROLPH. 
“Et nunc 3 ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
Nunc f) t silvee, nunc formosissimtis annus,” 
VirG., Hel. iii. 56 
THE winds of March with voices loud and deep— 
Brave heralds they I Siro d the Spring’s advance ; 


But still the white-robed Earth lay lapped in sleep 
Till men grew fearful of her de ath-like trance ; 
When lo! one morn Spring’s still small voice was heard, 
And straight the slumb’ring Earth to laughing life was stirred. 


And now the length’ning days are filled with song: 
The boughs, so naked erst, are clothed with leaves: 
In flowe1 r-sprent mead, the sen tive lambs among, 
A wreath of daisies each small maiden weaves ; 
And down the glad green lane for throstle’s nest 
A band of merry boys pursue their eager quest. 


The Springtime’s beauty—-soft, sweet, eloquent 
Of fairer Spring than mortals ever know— 
Is all about us; and a large content 
Fulfils our hearts—as, bathed in noontide glow, 
Afar, anear, the landscape seems to smil— 
Because Heaven’s brighter light is lent to us awhile. 
JOHN F. ROLPH. 
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NELL GWYN. 
BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDES. 


THE English Monsieur is not a very well-known work in the 
present day, but its first representation derives interest from the 
fact of its having served to introduce Nell Gwyn to the stage. 
The young orange-girl was already known to habitual playgoers, 
and there is probably no more familiar passage in Pepys’s Diary 
than the one in which he speaks of his first interview with 
“pretty, witty Nell,” as he calls her. The early life of this 
earliest of popular actresses does not bear examination. The 
death of her mother, “ Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn the elder,” in a horse- 
pond was made the subject of a ribald poem, which may be read 
in a collection of pamphlets and broad sheets preserved at the 
British Museum; and Mr. Peter Cunningham, after careful in- 
quiries into Nell Gwyn’s ancestry; could only discover, in reference 
to the mother, that she was fat and drank brandy. The father 
is variously reported to have been a captain in the army and a 
fruiterer in Covent Garden Market. It was, in any case, as a 
vendor of fruit that little Nell first came before the world; and 
as she was very young at the time, it may be charitably assumed 
that the selling of oranges was in her case a genuine occupation, 
and not, as often happened, a mere pretext for appearing in the 
theatre and entering into conversation with the “gilded youth” 
among the audience. 

When, on the 3rd of April, 1665, Mr. Pepys had the happiness 
of sitting next Nell Gwyn at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn, she was fifteen years of age, and had but recently joined 
the company, not of the Duke’s, but of the King’s Theatre, which 
two years before had been opened for the first time since the 
restoration of the monarchy and the revival of the drama. It 
was apparently during this period of two years that the young 
girl, who, in the words of a too laudatory biographer, “ rose from 
the low degree of an orange-wench to be the mistress of a 
monarch,” plied the calling by which she was afterwards to be as 
well known as by her performances on the stage. The King’s 
Theatre, on the site now occupied by Drury Lane, was managed in 
a very different fashion from that in which Drury Lane is at present 
conducted by Mr. Augustus Harris. The performances began at 
three, and though the stage was illuminated by wax candles, the 
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audience department was lighted by the simple expedient of 
leaving the pit open to the sky. As, however, a shower of rain 
had the natural effect of clearing the greater part of the theatre, it 
was soon found necessary to cover the pit with a sort of velarium. 
A tendency towards late hours was already showing itself in 
connection with theatrical performances. In Shakespeare’s time 
the play began at one. It has been said that under Charles II. 
three was the hour, and at the end of the seventeenth century the 
ordinary time for opening had been postponed until four. The 
pit, under the Restoration, was attended both by ladies and gentle- 
men, but the ladies wore masks. The upper gallery, to “which 
the price of admission was, as in modern times, one shilling, used 
to be frequented by the lowest class of playgoers; and when the 
last act had begun, servants were admitted without payment. 


The custom of letting in servants for nothing was continued until 
a comparatively recent date, and the y outhful Arne used, as Dr. 
Burney tells us, to enter the opera in the garb of a footman when, 


in the character of a musical student, he would have been unable 
to pay for his place. 

The orange-girls stood in the pit, with their backs to thé 
stage, under the direction of a matron familiarly known as 
“Orange Moll.” This lady is said to have held the same office 
in connection with the orange-girls that was held at court in 
connection with the maids of honour by the so-called “‘ mother 
of the maids.” ough the orange-girls were sometimes in need of 


— restrained by a uperior “authority is Shown clearly enough 
by the writings of the time. To the vivacity of the modern 
barmaid, they ‘added the rapacity of the modern cabman. So at 
least it would appear from a passa vze in the diary of Mr. Pepys, 
who tells how, on one occasion, he was called upon by “the 
orange-woman ” to pay for twelve oranges which she said he 
owed for, but which he had never had. He did not, however, 
feel equal to a dispute on the subject, but “for quiet bought 
four shillings worth of oranges from her at sixpence apiece.” 
The author of the “Memoirs of the Life of Eleanor Gwyn, 


celebrated courtezan in the reign of King Charles II., and mis- 
tress to the monarch,” while ignoring poor Nell’s dramati 
performances, gives many particulars respecting her life as an 
orange-girl, According to this anonymous writer, who lived 
half a century later than the subject of his work, and who never 
troubles himself to cite a single authority, Nell resolved, when 
she was but a child, to appear on the stage, partly for the sake 
of a subsistence, but chiefly with a view to distinction. Her 
father, who was still living when his precocious daughter con- 
ceived this project, wished her to retire with him into the 
country. But she replied that “he might abandon her if he 
pleased, but that she, for her part, was firmly resolved never to 
abandon the town.” In this dilemma she cast her eye upon the 
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stage; and “as her person was admirably calculated to inspire 
passion, she imagined, if she was arrayed in the pomp of tragedy 
heroines, her fioure alone, without any theatrical requisites, 
would make her pass upon the town; or at least if she could 
not wear the buskin of success, she could see no objection to her 
appearance as a lady in waiting or one of the maids of the 
bedchamber to the queens of the stage.” 

Nell now, in the words of the anonymous biographer of the 
year 1751, “conceived one of the boldest schemes a girl of her 
education could possibly imagine.” She left her father’s house, 
took a private lodging, and wrote to Mr. Betterton, the famous 
actor, begging him to give her an engagement. Mr, Betterton 
told the applicant plainly, as so many other managers have 
since done under like circumstances, that she was not fitted for 
the stage, and he at the same time advised her to prosecute some 
other scheme of livelihood. In this difficulty she gave up all 
immediate thought of appearing on the stage, and “rigged her- 
self in the habit of those girls who attend the playhouse and sell 
oranges.” Nell Gwyn had, according to her eighteenth century 
biographer, a propensity rather than a genius for acting. 
Whether this writer ever saw her may well be doubted, for she 
died in 1687, and it has been seen that the so-called memoirs of 
her life were not: published until 1751. “Miss Gwyn,” he says, 
“was never remarkable for a fine actress. Her great power lay 
in speaking an epilogue and exposing any characters of vanity 
with a striking air of coquettishness and levity.” 

One of the most remarkable of the epilogues just referred to 
was written expressly for Nell Gwyn by Dryden, who seems to 
have been on the best terms with her, and who understood per- 
fectly how to turn her talent to effect. She had on one occasion 
just expired in a tragedy, and was being carried from the stage, 
when, suddenly starting up and addressing the personage who 
was supposed to be bearing away her lifeless body, she ex- 


claimed— 
“ Hold ! let me stay, you damned, confounded dog! 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.” 


Roscius Anglicanus, in his “ Historical Review of the Stage from 
the Restoration until 1706,” speaks of Nell Gwyn from personal 
knowledge. The writer, Downes, was indeed a member of the 
company to which she belonged; and after stating that she was 

‘a plebeian of the lowest rank, and sold oranges in the theatre,” 
he declares that, thanks to the instructions of Hart and Lacy, 
both actors of eminence, she, in a short time, became eminent 
herself in the same profession. “She acted,’ he says, “the most 
spirited and fantastic parts, and spoke a prologue or epilogue with 
admirable address. The pert and vivacious prattle of the orange- 
wench was by degrees refined into such wit as could please 
Charles II. Indeed, it was sometimes carried to extravagance, 
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but even her highest flights were so natural, that they rather 
provoked laughter than excited disgust.” It is recorded by Curll 
that the humorous way in which | Nell Gwyn introduced Dryden’s 
epilogue, under the circumstances above set forth, so captivated 
the king, “that when she had done, he went behind the scenes 
and carried her off that night.” This anecdote, though repeated 
by more than one writer ‘of the time, does not agree with an 
account given in a lampoon of the year 1686 of the manner in 
which definite relations were established between the merry 
monarch and Nell Gwyn. Lord Buckhurst had previous claims 
upon her regard, and he declined, according to the lampoonist, 
to part with her “till he was reimbursed the expenses he had 
lavished upon her, the King at length creating him Earl of 
Middlesex for his compliance.’ But this, again, is in disaccord 
with an entry in the diary of Mr. Pepys, who, already in 1667, 
two years before the deliver y of ~~ introduction to the epilogue, 
declares (on the authority of Orange Moll) that “ Nell has already 
loft my Lord Buckhurst.” and that “he makes sport of her, and 
swears she hath had all she could get of him; and Hart, her old 
idmirer, now hates her,” and that “she is very poor, and hath lost 
my Lady Castlemaine, who was her great friend.’ 

Under what circumstances Nell Gwyn became acquainted with 
Charles II. it is not important to know, and it would perhaps be 
better to remain ignorant. The fact, how ever, is worth observing 
that her mere histrionic talent was, according to good judges, 

including the sagacious and experienced Pepys himself, neither 
creat in itself nor greatly appreciated. “To the King’s,” he 
writes under date of Oc ‘tober 5, 1667, “and there, going in, met 
Knipp [an actress with whom Mr. Pepys was only “too well 
ac quainted], and she took us up into the tiring-rooms, and in the 
women’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and was all un- 
eady, and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. And into 
the scene room and there sat down, and she gave us fruit. . . 
But, Lord! tosee how they were both painted ‘would make a man 
mad, and did make me loathe them; and what base company of 
men comes among them, and how lewdly they talk! And how 
poor the men are in clothes and yet what a show they make 
on the stage by candle light is very observable. But to see how 
Nell cursed for having so few people in the pit was pretty, the 
other house carrying away all the people at the new play, and 
is said nowadays to have generally most company, as being better 
players.” 

On December 26th, 1667, Pepys writes : “ With my wife to the 
King’s playhouse, and there saw the Surprisal, which did not 
please me to- -day, the actors not pleasing me, and especially 
Nell’s acting of a serious part, which she spoils,” and again 
under date of December 28th, 1667: “To the King’s house, and 
there saw the Mad Couple, which is but an ordinary play, and 
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only Nell’s and Hart’s mad parts are excellent done, but 
especially hers, which makes it a miracle to me to think 
how ill she do in serious parts, in mad parts doing beyond 
imitation almost.” From all this evidence, contemporary and 
traditional, it seems certain that Nell Gwyn’s success was 
limited to comic parts. She herself declared in one of he 
epilogues— 
“] know you in your hearts 
Hate serious plays, as I hate serious parts.” 

Pepys was certainly more impressed by the grace and beauty 
of Nell Gwyn than by her talent as an actress. When he saw 
her as Celia in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant, 
he declared the play to be “silly”; and all he could say of Nell, 
“a most pretty woman, who acted the great part of Celia,” is 
that she did it pretty well. “I kissed her,” he adds, “and so did 
my wife, and a mighty pretty soul she is.” Once more in his 
summary of the day’s proceedings he recalls with satisfaction 
many things, but “specially kissing of Nell.” “It is just as 
well,” remarks Sir Walter Scott in reference to this memorable 
incident, “ that Mrs. Pepys was present on the occasion.” 

In the days of the Restoration it was quite a new thing in 
England to see women on the stage, and the first women who 
appeared publicly at our theatres were hissed for their pains. 
They came from France, and, it’ may be, were in some measure 
detested for their nationality. The English public, however, 
soon became reconciled to actresses, then became infatuated with 
them, and before long applauded them with warmth when, not 
content with playing female parts, they assumed the characters 
of men. Nell Gwyn was content, however, to represent person- 
ages of her own sex, and though she identified herself with no 
character known to the playgoers of the present day, she seems 
to have charmed her audience in all her impersonations except 
those of a tragic kind. That she should ever have assumed parts 
which she herself, equally with the public, felt to be unsuited to 
her talent, seems strange ; and one can scarcely account for it by 
the supposition advanced by Mr. Peter Cunningham that Hart, 
the principal actor at the theatre, forced her to play serious 
characters because, hating her with the hatred of a forsaken 
lover, he wished her to fail in them. The sufferings of Mr. Hart 
under the pangs of jealousy are thus eloquently painted by Nell 
Gwyn’s anonymous biographer of the year 1751. “During the 
absence of Miss Gwyn the reader who has been in love may,” we 
are told, “imagine the distraction of the player’s mind. He was 
plunged in the fiery lake of jealousy ; that tormenting fury took 
possession of his soul, tore his bosom to pieces, preyed on his 
vitals, and sunk him in inexpressible wretchedness, for sure 
there is no pain on earth so emblematical of those racks which 
Divine vengeance has decreed to fall upon the guilty in another 
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life, than this insufferable, this overwhelming anguish. . 
Though he loved her with a most doting fondness, his rage poured 
a thousand curses on her head, and those hands with which he 
had so often clasped her waist and pressed her bosom with all the 
thrillings of desire would have now torn her false heart out, and 
deformed that enchanting face which had bewitched him to his 
undoing.” 
To come at last to that first representation which was to 
introduce Nell Gwyn to the theatrical public, the work, as 
before mentioned, was called the English Monsieur, and it was 
written by the Hon. James Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire, 
brother-in-law of Dryden, and brother of Philip Howard, an 
officer in the King’s Guards, and of Robert and Edward Howard, 
both of whom were writers for the stage. There is not much 
story in the English Monsieur. But some of the situations are 
effective ; and the part of Lady Wealthy, said to have been 
written specially for Nell Gwyn, is sufficiently vivacious. Lady 
Wealthy is a rich, worldly, witty, kind-hearted widow, of a type 
that has since become familiar to the stage; and after teasing her 
lover, who has some faults, she first reforms him, and ultimately 
accepts him as her hus! and. Pé pys, who saw the piece on the 
Sth September, 1666, speaks highly of it. “To the King’s 
house,” he writes, “and there did see a good part of the Hnglish 
Vonsieur, which is a mighty pretty play, , very witty and pleasant. 
And the women do very well, but above all little Nell, so that ] 
am mightily pleased with the play and much with the house, the 
women doing better than I expected, and very fair women.” 
King Charles II. saw Nell Gwyn on the stage (as we are told 
on the “indisputable a auth< rity ol Downes the prompter) without 
interruption from 1667 until about 1671. But he did not fall in 
love with her until in the latter year he heard her deliver the 
startling epilogue written for her by Dryden. “ For many years,” 
says Downes, “Dryden had given her the most showy and 
fantastic parts in his comedies. It looks as if he played her at 
the monarch for a considerable time, since, not to mention the 
epilogue last spoken of, he wrote on purpose for her an equally 
whimsical and spirited prologue, prefixed, I think, to Awreng- 
zebe. At the other house Nokes had appeared in a hat larger 
than Pistol’s, which gave the town wonderful delight, and sup- 
ported a bad play by its pure effect. Dryden, piqued at this, 
cma a hat to be made the circumference of a hinder coach 
wheel, and as Nelly was of low stature, and what the French 
call mignonne and piquante, he made her speak under the 
umbrella of that hat, the brims thereof being spread out hori- 
zontally to their full extension. The whole “theatre was in a 
convulsion of applause; nay, the very actors giggled, a -cir- 
cumstance none had observed before. Judge, therefore, what a 
condition the ‘merriest prince alive’ was in at such a con- 
VOL. XII. FF 
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juncture. “T'was beyond ‘odso’ and ‘odsfish, for he wanted 


little of being suffocated with laughter.” 

Downes declares, like every one else, that “Madam Ellen,” 
as Nell Gwyn was called, had no great talent for tragedy, 
and that Dryden gave her the part of Valeria in his 7'yrannic 
Love partly through “ partiality ” and partly because it was neces- 
sary for her to die in that play in order to rise and speak 
the epilogue (the one quoted above), in which the actress sud- 
denly wakes up from her coffin and begins to curse the man 
who is carrying her from the stage. Many were the works 
dedicated to Madam Ellen Gwyn after her preferment by the 
King; and Duffet, in placing the Spanish Rogue beneath her 
patronage, observes that he is “the first who has taken the 
boldness to tell her in print that next to her beauty, her virtues 
are the greatest miracle of the age.” 

This, even in the way of boldness, was a little advanced. We 
may agree, however, with the simple-minded Downes when he 
hazards the supposition that “ Madam Ellen might have made a 
more decent figure in Jife had her birth been fortunate, and her 
education good. A seminary like the streets and cellars of 
London,” he adds, “is infinitely worse than crawling in woods 
and conversing with savages. We make this remark because 
she possessed many good qualities which no human disadvantages 
could quite destroy. She had -no avarice, and when her power 
increased, she served all her theatrical friends. She showed par- 
ticular gratitude to Dryden, and valued eminent writers like Lee, 
Otway, etc. She was almost the only mistress of the King who 
was guilty of no infidelity towards him; nor did she relapse after 
his decease. Endowed with natural sagacity and wit, she made 
no ill use of them at court, paid no attention to ministers, nor 
ever acted as their creature. Her charities were remarkable ; 
and what was singular, she piqued herself on a regard for the 
Church, contrary to the genius of the then court.” 

On one occasion, Nell Gwyn, driving up Ludgate Hill in a 
superb coach, saw some bailiffs hurrying a clergyman to prison, 
on which, after asking the unfortunate ecclesiastic for references 
and finding them satisfactory, she not only paid his debt, but 
obtained for him a preferment. 

She was as popular in that light-hearted and profligate time 
with the English people as in the days of Henri Quatre Gabrielle 
d’Estrées—“la belle Gabrielle”—was with the French. “An 
eminent goldsmith, who died about fifteen years ago,” told 
Nell’s biographer of 1751 a curious anecdote about Louise de 
Quérouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, who was hated as a foreigner 
and a papist, and Nell Gwyn, who used facetiously to boast that 
she was not the Catholic but the Protestant mistress of the King. 
When the goldsmith was an apprentice, his master had to make, 
at the King’s orders, a most expensive service of plate for the 
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Duchess of Portsmouth, and he well remembered that “an infinite 
concourse of people crowded to the shop out of mere curiosity, 
that they threw out a thousand ill wishes against the Duchess, 
and wished the silver was melted and poured down her throat, 
but said it was ten thousand pities the King had not bestowed 
this bounty on Madam Ellen.” 

Mademoiselle de Quérouaille is known to have been instru- 
mental in making Charles II. sign the disgraceful secret treaty 
with France by which he became a pensioner of Louis XIV.; and 
for this reason alone Duchess of Portsmouth, as she was 
created (according to the custom by which King Charles reserved 
for his mistresses the highest nobiliary honours), deserved to be 
hated. Nell Gwyn, w! 30n was created Duke of St. Albans, 
and who herself was to have been created Countess of Greenwich 
but that the King died before carrying out his intention, is never- 
theless habitually represented by the lampoonists of the day as 


attacking her aristocratic rival from a plebeian standpoint. 

Mademoiselle de Quérouaille, or “ Madam Curwell,” as she was 
popularly called, though thesatirical poetasters of the time described 
her more often as the “Duchess of P——-,” was charged, in 
addition to the crimes of being a Frenchwoman and a papist, 
with shameless extravagance ; whereas Nell Gwyn is represented 
as saying :— 

“1 neitl rt nor city’s store ; 


[ pay ts, distribute to the poor,” 


The difference betwe two women is admirably brought 
ut, as if in accordance with Nell Gwyn’s own view, by Madame 
de Sévigné. “ Mademoiselle de Quérouaille amasses treasure,” 
says the charming letter-writer, “and makes herself feared and 
respected by as many as she can; but she did not foresee that she 
would find a young actress in her way whom the King dotes on, 
and she has it not in her power to withdraw him from her. He 
divides his care, his time, and his wealth between these two. 
The actress is as haughty as Mademoiselle; she insults her, she 
makes grimaces at her, she attacks her, she frequently steals the 
King from her, and boasts whenever he gives her the preference. 
She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an agreeable 
humour. She sings, dances, acts her part with a good grace, 
has a son by the King, and hopes to have him acknowledged. 
In reference to Mademoiselle she reasons thus: ‘This lady,’ says 
she,’ pretends to be a person of quality. She says she is related 
to the best families in France. Whenever any person of distinc- 
tion dies, she puts herself into mourning. If she is a lady of such 
quality, why does she demean herself to be a courtezan? She 
ought to die with shame. As for me, it is my profession. I do 
not pretend to be anything better. He has a son by me. I contend 
that he ought to acknowledge him, and I am assured he will, for 
he loves me as well as Mademoiselle.” 
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All kinds of stories are told of the success with which Nell] 
Gwyn threw ridicule on her aristocratic rival. Mlle. de Quérou- 
aille pretended to be related (as, considering that she came to 
England in the suite of the Duchess of Orleans, was probably the 
case) to the best families of France; and whenever one of their 
members died she went into mourning. Suddenly news reached 
England that the Khan of Tartary was no more. A French 
prince had just before died, for whom the Duchess of Portsmouth 
had gone into mourning, and Nell Gwyn now went to court 
dressed entirely in black. She took up her position ostentatiously 
by Her Grace’s side, and being asked why she was in mourning, 

“ Have you not heard,” she replied, “of my loss in the Khan 
of Tartary ?’ 

“ And what relation,’ continued the inquirer, “ was the Khan 
of Tartary to you?” 

“Exactly the same,” she answered, “that the French prince 
was to Mdlle. de Quérouaille. ‘1 

Douglas Jerrold, in his delightful comedy of Nell Gwyn, does 
not introduce Louise de Quérouaille, who, however. might well 
have been contrasted with Nell Gwyn even as in Seribe’s 
Adrienne Lecouvreur the actress of that name is contrasted 
with the Duchess of Bouillon. 

The birthplace of Nell Gwyn is as uncertain as that of 
Homer. According to one authority, it was Oxford, according 
to another Hereford, while the favourite story on the subject is 
that she was born in a cellar near Drury Lane. The particulars 
given respecting her early life even by conte mporary writers, 
such as the Count de Gramont in his Memoirs and ] Jownes, 
the prompter of the company to which she belonged, in his 
Roscius Anglicanus, are often contradictory. She is reported to 
have called Charles I].—greatly to the King’s amusement— 
“ Charles III.”; on the ground that her first lov er was Charles 
Hart, celebrated actor and great-nephew of Shakespeare, and 
her second Charles Sackville, Lord Buckhurst—His Majesty 
holding only the third place in the list. It must be remembered, 
however, that in her computation Nell Gwyn was reckoning 
those only of her lovers whose Christian name was Charles. 
Her first and most disinterested lover was, according to Basil 
Montague (who tells the story in his manuscript notes to 
Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, preserved in the British Museum) 
a link-boy; and he remembered to have somewhere read that 
Nell Gwyn acknowledged this herself. 

“ My first love,” he makes her say, “was a link-boy, and a 
very good soul he was, too, poor Dick, and had the heart of a 
gentleman. God knows what has become of him, but when I 
last saw him, he said he would humbly love me to his dying 
day. He used to say that I must have been a lord’s daughter 
for my beauty, aud that I ought to ride in my carriage, and 













































behaved to me as if I did. He, poor boy, would light me and 
my mother home when we had sold our oranges to our lodgings 
in Tewkener’s Lane as - we had been ladies of the land. He 
said he never felt easy for the evening till he had asked me how 
I did. Then he went pots about his work, and if he saw us 
oo at night, he slept like a prince. I shall never forget 
when he came flushing and stammering and drew out of his 
pocket a pair of worsted stockings which he brought for my 
naked feet. It was bitter cold w eather, and I had chilblains 
which made me hobble about till I cried, and what does poor 
Richard do but work hard like a horse and buy me these 
worsted stockings. MM) p miner bade him put them on, and so he 


did, and his warm te fell on my chilblains, and he said he 
should be the h appiest lad on earth if the stockings did me any 
cood.” 

That Nell Gwyn did not possess what—in the case of women-- 
is specifically called “virtue” cannot of course be denied. But 
Duffett, the author of the Spanish Rogue, was right, as was also 
the popular voice, in attributing to her numerous “ virtues.’ 
She was kind-hearted and charitable. [It was at the recom- 


mendation of the soldier’s daughter, as she is sometimes said 

have been, that Chelsea Hospital was founded; and she left 
in her will twenty pounds a year for distribution among poor 
debtors. - In a codicil addressed to her son, the Duke of St. Albans, 
who formally accepted it and executed its provisions, the following 
clauses occur :— 

‘That he [the Duke] would give one hundred pounds for the 
use of the poor of the mia St. Martin’s and St. James’s, West- 
minster, to be given into the hands of the said Dr. Tennison to be 
disposed of at his discretion for taking any poor debtors of the 
said parish out of prison, and for clothes this winter and other 
necessaries as he shall find most fit. 

“That for showing my charity to those who differ from me in 
religion, I desire that fifty pounds may be put into the hands of 
Dr. Tennison and Mr. Warner, who, taking to them any two 
persons of the Roman religion, may dispose “of it for the use of 
the poor of that religion inhabiting the parish of St. James’s 
aforesaid.” 

Nell Gwyn left legacies to numbers of private friends, to all 
her servants, and to the nurses who attended her in her last 
illness ; and she expressed a desire that Dr. Tennison, her chosen 
almoner in connection with the poor debtors, would preach her 
funeral sermon. Dr. Tennison had the goodness and the courage 
to do so, though what he said, except that it was “much to her 
praise,’ has not been recorded. A sham sermon attributed to 
the worthy Doctor was hawked about the streets, and he was 
obliged to advertise that “ Whereas there has been a paper cried 
by some hawkers as a sermon preached by Dr. Tennison at the 
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funeral of M. E. Gwyn, this may certify that that paper is the 
forgery of some mercenary people.” Some years afterwards there 
seemed to be a chance of his suffering severely for his loyalty in 
fulfilling poor Nell’s dying request. In 1691 he was about to 
be appointed to the see of Lincoln, when, in the interest of a 
rival candidate, Lord Villiers represented to Queen Mary that 
Dr. Tennison had preached a “ notable funeral sermon in praise of 
Ellen Gwyn.” 

“T have heard as much,” replied the good Queen Mary, “and 
this is a sign that the poor unfortunate woman died penitent ; for, 
if I have read a man’s heart through his looks, had she not made 
a truly pious end, the Doctor could never have been induced to 
speak well of her.” 

H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDES. 









































MR. GOSCHEN IN THE EAST END. 


AN ** RAST ENDER.” 

Ir is, perhaps, among the things ‘not generally known,” that 
Mr. Goschen is the President of Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. The very stence of such a society may 
possibly also be among those ideas Every one who takes an 
interest in the social question is, of course, acquainted with its 
workings, but, on ly, there is, even in ‘these days, a larg f 
number of pe ople of the middle and upper classes who take no such ; 
interest ; to whom the social question is nothing so long as it does a 
not directly affect them; and ha are thus “tolerant of a vast  & 
umount of evil and injustice, to w cape they are deaf because they 
stop their ears, and are blind because they will not see. 

If any one thinks this is an rated statement, let him g: 


rot ) 
Ce 


into what is technically termed “ good society ”__not literary, 
artistic, nor political, but fashionable Belgravian society—or into 
our provincial towns, or into the country proper, where “county ”’ 
exclusiveness reigns supreme, and where squire and gee art 
still “monarchs of al ar survey. There let him talk of the 
sufferings, the poverty, and misery of the masses, and see how much 
interest or comprehension is e expresse d in the replies he obtains. 

“Tt is absurd to say that people can’t get work if they want 
it.” 


“No one need starve in England, unless by his own fault. 
Look at the Poor Laws!” . 

“It’s very sad if all you say is true, but there always has ‘a 
been poverty, you know, and there always must be.” | 

“ Perhaps after another twe nty-five years of the School Board 
there may be a possibility of improving matters, but at present 
there is nothing to be done.”’ 4 

And so on. as 

Some of the Conservative capit: eo who argue thus might have d 
gained new light as to what can be done had they heard the 
account which Mr. (yoschen gave at Toynbee Hall, on March 
7th last, of the rise of the University Extension Society. It 
started some nine years ago, with about 180 members, and it 
now numbers between 2,000 and : 3,000. Every branch of science 
and literature finds eager students among the men and women who 
attend its classes, and, manifestly, the lives of such students are 
incaleulably the happier for the assistance thus given them in the 
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pursuit of knowledge. “ Knowledge is like a dry seed,” said 
Mr. Goschen, “unless it comes into contact with the fertilizing 
processes of the mind, which alone give it vitality.’ 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of the i importance of the Society 
is, as Mr. Goschen announced on this occasion, that the Education 
Department now so far recognises it as to accept its certificates 
in lieu of examinations by their own body with reference to the 
qualification of science teachers. “We trust,” said the President, 
“that many of the students will avail themselves of these cer- 
tificates for their professional advancement, but I should be untrue 
to the doctrine which this Society has held from its commencement, 
if I were to lay too much stress upon the fact that by the studies 
in which students engage, they are able to promote their professional 
advancement. Our scheme is to increase the culture and intellectual 

capacity of the men and women who attend the classes. . . . The 

view which has characterizec efforts from the beginning, is 
that first-class teaching, first-class iectures, and first-class modes of 
education are applicable to all classes of the community. We do 
not believe that it is necessary to lower the standards when we 
have to deal with the masses. We consider that we can level up 
our students to the University standard in thoroughness, in con- 
secutiveness of study, and in hard thought and work.” 

Reviewing the past history of the Soc ‘iety, in the presence of 
several hundred intelligent persons, the gre: ater number of whom 
owed the development of their intelligence, ina large measure, 
to its good offices, Mr. Goschen was certainly justified in con- 
gratulating himself and them on what it has done and is doing. 
Tt is patent at a glance that the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching is growing and flourishing, while Toynbee 

Hall (the University Nettle _ in Whitechapel), where its annual 
meeting was held this year, is fast becoming, as the Pall Mali 
Gazette expresses it, “ he pie and centre of higher education in 
that part of London.” And there is every reason to believe that 
the Society and the Hall between them are bringing “sweetness and 
light” into many a home, which, but for them, would have remained 
to the end in darkness. 

This is a convincing answer to the indifference which says, 
“ Nothing can be done.” 

But after all, although such culture is of ine xpressible value, its 
area is of necessity circumscribed. For there is a class between 
the comparatively well-to-do artizan, mechanic, or shop employé, 
who earns from thirty shillings to two pounds a week, and has the 
time and inclination to attend lectures, and the dweller in slums or 
alleys, the outcast of society and scum of the earth. This is the 
enormous class which comes under the description of “the respect- 
able poor.” The term “ respectable” is not misa applied ; thinking 
men will do more than respect—they will honour the “ poor” who 
maintain themselves and their families on sixteen or seventeen 
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shillings a week, and yet do not steal ; who herd together night and 
day in ~ room, and yet keep themse sy ‘S$ pure ; who often co for 
twenty-four hours with but one meal or. with half a meal, and yet 
continue “ to possess their souls in alias 

[It is a stern fact that we have in our midst several millions of 
free-born English subjects who are to all intents and purposes 
bond slaves. Slaves they are, indeed,—to a harder task-master 
than any Legree,—to the grim necessity which says, “ Accept 
starvation wages, or starve.”’ 

Of what avail is it to offer culture to such as these? They have 
the capacity for enjoym nt, for thought, for happiness even ; as 
witness their delight in a plant, a song, or a picture, when by rare 
chance such treasures come in their way. but the first need of 
every human being is food, and until that need is satisfied there is 
no room in him for any other consideration. 


At this point it will be said that o-—_ of actual starvation are 
so rare in England as to be unavailable for purposes of argument. 


This is true in the letter ; but in m4 suielt it is false. There are 
innumerable toilers, both in our great cities and in the country, 


— 


who would be very literally starving did they not devote their 
whole time, strength, and energy to this one end, the acquisition of 
food. They obtain food somehow, also some manner of roof to 
shelter them, and some sort of clothes to cover them. For they must 
have food or die, they must have a home, and they must have 


garme ae or they will place themselves within reach of the law. 
Therefore must they toil unremittingly from morning till night : 

therefore may they never pause for rest or enjoyment ; therefore can 
they never take time to be happy. What have they to do with 
happiness ? Without hope there can be no happiness. For these 
workers there is no hope beyond the day’s wage, and even this 
poor hope may be at any moment turned to despair—a mishap with 


the machinery, a chill taken in the cold winds, an accident in the 
street, sickness arising Rs ill-ventilated rooms or insufficient of 
the dearly -earned bread,—and there is an end of the wage. 


“Father”’ goes to hospital, and the mother and children must 
sit fireless and in rags amid he comes out again (if, indeed, he ever 
comes out), though, if he has been prude wnt and thrifty enough to 
keep up his “club money,” they need not go absolutely without 
tood. 

We cannot expect this class to be open to education. The most 
elementary acquaintance with human physiology demonstrates that 
the brain cannot work when the stomach is empty. And too often 
before stomachs in fed c circumstances are filled, or even partially 
filled, the night has come wherein no brain can work, the night of 
that utter irremediable dulness and stupidity which cannot imagine 
any greater bliss than an oblivion of drunken sleep. 

‘No thinking person upholds the righteousness of the social 
system which “permits such a state of things to exist. We all, 
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either consciously or unconsciously, feel that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is the best and simplest ethical law, that the 
first requisite for happiness is freedom, and that the fear of starva- 
tion, which forces them to work incessantly, makes real freedom an 
impossibility to the majority of the w orking classes. We may or 
may not have formulated our instincts on the subje ct, and we may 
or may not be prepared to act up to our convictions if we have 
them. Some of us prefer to repress and subdue our instincts in 
the matter, since instincts grown convictions are apt to trouble our 
peace of mind, sometimes indeed to force upon us the need of self- 
sacrifice of an unusual and difficult nature. But each of us who has 
finally come to the conclusion that the present social system has in 
it something radically wrong, has also some opinion as to the best 
means of setting that something right. 

Mr. Goschen and other moderate reforme rs, as we understand 
them, believe that the moralisation of the capitalist class is the 
main ‘thing needful. 

Certain advanced socialists hold that capital and land are both 
practically monopolies, and that the possession of wealth by A. 
forces B., C., and D. to be poor ; that the right to property is not 
absolute, but only: conventional, and that the power (2¢., the State) 
that gives the right can also take it away, if that course is for the 
greatest good of the majority ; that interest on capital and rent of 
land are produced by labour, and a man is entitled to receive the 
fruits of the labour of others only if he makes a fair return by 
working for them (e.g., a cabinet minister is justified in living on 
his income, because he works for the pele. as a whole in return) ; 
that luxury i is wicked in so far as, for instance, it means employing 
a dozen people to make a velvet dress, when the ry might with the 


same trouble make a dozen woollen dresses. and thus clothe a dozen — 


y] 
people instead of one. When the capitalist classes learn these 


lessons, it is hoped by some socialists that they will give up idle- 

ness and luxury and their undue share of wealth, and will divide 
their culture and their money with their neighbours, thus increas- 
ing their neighbours’ share of happiness by just so much as they 

give up of their present undue proportion. 

Other socialists, including Mr. Morris and his party, consider 
that it is hopeless to wait for the moralisation of capitalists, because, 
on the whole, wealth tends to blunt the moral faculties, and more- 
over, wealth tends to concentrate in the hands of those whose moral 
faculties are already over-much blunted by the possession of it. 
Only by force, say they, can the rich be made to disgorge; and 
some of them go even so far as to declare that the force must be 
actual revolution and bloodshed. There is this to be said on their 
side ; the moralisation process was preached 1,800 years ago, and 
still is preached, under the name of Christianity. The Christianity 
taught in the present day is certainly somewhat unlike the practical 
communism set forth in the New Testament. But it has not in 
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either form proved of much avail to check the greed of gain, 
which appears to be the strongest characteristic of modern 
humanity, the desire for wealth at all costs satirized by old Ben 
Jonson :— 





“ Get ey, still get money, boy, 
No matter by what means.”’ 

A more moderate party, again, are convinced that the ballot box, 
—in England, at any r is an engine mighty enough for any 
possible work. 

And yet another party maintain that co-operation, properly 
directed, is a fore e sufficiently potent to leaven the whole lump of 
evil, hich shall give to every man a share in the 
concern for which he works, and a dividend on his share, over and 
above his wages. This, it is held, will encourage honesty, thrift, 
and excellence of work, and thus eventually mé ake all the share- 
holders rich, since the better the produce of the company, the 
higher the dividend it ld pa But, as a socialist writer 
remarks, though co-operation may make one pound into two, or 
‘ven four, it is not of much use to the man who has not got the 
pound to start with. 

Finally, we come to perceive that the evil is too great to be dealt 
with by any one parry.‘ or any one scheme. So great is it, that it 
an only be touched in ; entiret} by legislation, and legislation, 
moreover, of a great and noble kind. Let private and personal 
influence be brought to bear upon it, let us have individual effort, 
societies, co-operative companies. All these things are good— 


hay, more, they are essential, as the means is essential to the end, 
alw: ays provided that we avoid what Mr. Ruskin describes as 
the mistake of the best men through generation after generation— 
namely, the common error that these things will do instead of “the 
one thing God orders—Justice.”’ They are essential, because they 
not only do each their own work in their own place, but also 
because everything that is done, every man and woman who takes 
part in what is done, and every human being given life, spiritual 
and intellectual, through waa is done by them, makes one stone 
more in the bridge by which eventually light and life shall be 
brought to all the people. But we cannot w ait to build the bridge 
with ‘such small stones only as we can carry in our hands, we want 
machinery which shall — alah | creat blocks and boulders, and put 
them in their place. We C ew ‘to use another metaphor, with the 
means now at our command, do little more than check the spread 
of the festering sore, eat on it a plaster which soothes the spot 
it touches but ‘which leaves the sore itself unhealed. We must go 
to the root of the wound before we can hope to cure it, as we 
must lay the foundations of the bridge before we can have our 
structure completed. 

This will be impossible so long as our legislative modus operandi 
remains what it is. 
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Proportional Representation may prove a step in the right 
direction. But Proportional Representation will not do much if 
Parliamentary reform stops with it. We want a mode of proce- 
dure which will not encourage and support every possible kind and 
degree of dilatoriness and delay. We want members who will be 
indifferent to party considerations, as compared with the interests 
of the country. Peace and contentment at home are undeniably 
the first interests of every country. Therefore, our legislators 
should be men who will, for example, inquire carefully whether 
there be need of superfluous millions at home, before spending 
even superfluous thousands abroad, without very grave necessity. 
We want an Opposition—whichever party may be in power— 
which shall be incapable of obstruction, but which shall honestly 
discriminate between the good and the evil of Government policy, 
supporting and expediting every measure which tends to increase 
the public welfare ; opposing, where opposition is necessary, 
without heat, w ithout personal abuse, and, above all, without bitter 
scorn and rancour breathed through the medium of a misguided 
press, which seems to delight in offering to = enemies of Eng ‘land 
the spectacle of a once noble nation split up into factions, ap parently 
conscious of no higher calling than to revile and insult each other. 

Differing policies are of small account; they dwindle into nothing- 
ness compared with the great and awful question we are brought 
face to face with here in the East End. 

What is our national “ prestige,” and what is it to us whether we 
are governed by Liberals or Conservatives, so long as our fellow- 
countrymen are left to live and die in mise ry and degradation ? 

A happy people would give us more “prestige” than the 

“smashing” of twenty Mahdis, and a Parliament united ia one 
aim—the true welfare of the nation—would be more ré spected of 
other nations than the most consistent of Governments, united only 
in the desire for further colonization. 

Shall we ever see such a Parliament,—a Parliament which has 
no self-interest, no party politics ; a Parliament which will make 
the people its first consideration, and which will devote its best 
energies to altering that condition of things social, which permits 
and encourages the happiness of the few to run parallel with the 
misery of the many,—a Parliament, in fact, which will in all 
faithfulness sift the wheat from the chaff of revolution, and adopt 
all that is good, in the spirit of true Socialism ? 

We should have been considerably surprised, a few years ago, 
to hear of a distinguished politician addressing an educated 
audience in a fine public building in Whitechapel. Let us hope 
that Mr. Goschen’s visit to Toynbee Hall may prove only the 
earnest of far more important changes. Then may we take 
courage for the future of England, and believe in the dawn of 
happiness for the million. 





‘HAST ENDER.” 

































THE STORM IN STAGELAND. 


ABoUT every new country there are always many conflicting 
reports. Emigration agents represent it as an Eden, ‘disap pointed 
travellers declare it to be a dismal swamp, and the truth, as 
usual, lies between the two extremes. 

Stageland is a nev ly-discove red country, in the sense, at least, 
that its capabilities “ an outlet for the supe ilwous energies of the 
upper and middle classes have only recently been brought into 
notice. The discovery of gold in 1847 made California practically 


a new country, though its existence had been known and its history 
recorded for centuries. In the same way, gold mines have been 
discovered in Stageland, a rush ig set in, and, behold! the air 


full of conflicting rumours as to its climate, the manners and 
customs of the natives, the ssacmauadl and social prospects of t! 
community, and, in short, its general merits as a field for 
emigration. 

In this controversy, to drop metaphor, many irrelevancies hay 
been put forward, and much bad logic perpetrated. Though it 
has been raging week by week for several months, the true kerne! 
of the matter has scarcely yet been reached. The beginners of 
the fray were mainly concerned about words and conventions- 
whether acting was a “ profession,” whether actors, as such, had a 
recognised status in society, and so forth. Only in last month’ 
magazines has there been any serious attempt to discuss the on 
point of permanent importance—name sly, the inherent merits and 
demerits of acting as a form of human activity, its necessary in- 
fluence upon character, its tendency to help or hinder a healt! h 
and worthy spiritual! life. It is to be hoped that some, at least, o 
the young men and maidens who are crowding to the stage, 
less concerned as to whether society will respect them as me embe 
of a profession, than as to whether the y can respect themselves * 
the exercise of that profession, art, calling, vocation, or what you 
will. ' 

It was Mrs. Kendal, in her recklessly candid social science 
address at Birmingham, that flung forth the apple of discord 
“There is at last a recognised social position for the professional 
player,” she said. “The theatrical profession is acknowledged to 
be a high and important one, and the society of the intelligent 
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and cultivated actor is eagerly sought after. . The terms of 
actor and gentleman may now be regarded as synonymous.” This 
somewhat sweeping statement arouse d the ire of Mr. F.C. Burnand, 
who wrote an article in the Fortnightly Review, to prove that the 
social status of the actor is no better than it should be, and should 
be no better than it is. There were heroes before Agamemnon, said 
Mr. Burnand, and theatrical lions and lionesses before Mr. Irving 
and Mrs. Kendal. The percentage of actors who are received in 
good society has diminished rather than increased. ‘The definition 
of a profession being a calling recognised and limited by law, only 
to be entered through a certain statutory course of training, 
generally accompanied by examinations, it 1s clear that acting is 
not a profession. The British Philistine would not willingly have 
his son an actor, or an actor for his son-in-law ; and the British 
matron, when her daughter goes on the stage, must endure the 
pangs of a hen who has hatched a duc kling, in seeing her child 
launch forth upon stormy waters, where the maternal wing can 
no longer protect her. This is the sum and substance of Mr. 
surnand’s article,—that audacious utterance which has spread 
sudden dismay through Stageland, like thunder from a clear 
sky, —and on examining it we find that it can be reduced to a 
truism, and packed 1 ina ‘nutshell. The barriste r, the clergyman, or 
the soldier, is respected by society because of his ¢ alling, the actor 
in spite of his callingo—that is Mr. Burnand’s argume nt, and that 
no reasonable person will deny. Striking success is, in the eyes of 
the world, a patent of nobility. It will make any calling reputable 
that is not positively felonious. But is the unsuccessful, or even the 
moderately succe ssful but undistinguished actor, received in what 
Jeames calls the “ hupper suckles” on the mere strength of being 
an actor? And, on the other hand, is the briefless barrister or the 
undistinguished soldier excluded from these brilliant eminences 
by the mere fact of his professional obscurity? ‘“ Doctor,” or 

“clergyman,” is conventionally held to be “synonymous with 
gentleman,” until, in any individual case, the contrary is proved ; 
but when Mrs. Kendal asserted that “actor” was, either conven- 
tionally or actually, synonymous with gentleman, she was speaking 
more in a minute than she could stand to ina month. In demolish- 
ing such a proposition, Mr. Burnand was breaking a butterfly on 
the wheel. 

But, in refuting Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Burnand not only defined 
the attitude of British respectability towards the stage, but 
justified it. Not as regards men, be it understood; he showed no 
reason why the stage should be regarded with suspicion as a career 
for men. For women, on the other hand, he demonstrated its 
deleteriousness, by showing that there was every likelihood of 
their being thrown into bad company and hearing bad language, 
while deprived of the protecting care of a chaperone. Only those 
to the manner born, the dau avers of theatrical families, could 
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entirely withstand the taint, and pass through trial without dete- 
rioration. Now, whatever we may think of Mr. Burnand’s con- 
clusion (which amounts to the theory that no girl should be 
allowed to rub shoulders w ith the working- day woeld except under 
the care of a duenna), the fact from which he sets forth is obvious 


enough, and familiar to every one. A girl who goes on the stage 
will certainly hear ae which she would not hear in her mother’s 
drawing-room, and become familiar with facts which are not 
generally mentioned ustaah it does not follow that they are 
therefore unknown) in that domestic sanctuary. This is all that 
Mr. Burnand asserts, and, behold! all Stageland is about his ears. 
Some deny the allegation indignantly or sarcastically ; some retort it 
upon the society’? which Mr. Burnand is sup] posed, for the nonce, 
to represent. “ Think how charitable we are!” cry some ; others 
adopt the defiant attitude of Mr. Gilbert’s Pirate King, and say, 
‘I don’t think much of our profession, but contrasted with re- 


spe ‘etability it is comparative ly honest!” Mr. Toole reproaches 


Mr. Burnand, with tears in his eyes, for libelling the calling to 


which he owes so much. Mr. Sydney Grundy, in the Dramati: 
Review, admits and glories in Mr. Burnand’s impeachment, pro- 
claiming the delights of unconventional “good temper, good 
humour, cordiality, camaraderie, common sense, and charity ’ 
the Bohemia of Stageland. Thus Mr. Burnand is encircled by a 
whole army of volunteer sharpshos ters, who fire so wildly that 
their bullets pass over his head, and do damage only to the marks- 


men who happen to have taken an op posite point of view. The 
only shot which really penetrates his thick armour of truism is 
the query, ‘ Whence this sudden enthusiasm for unpalatable plain- 
speaking? Why ald you, of all men, insist upon dispelling 
these harmless illusions? Should one who, as a popular dramatist, 
has certainly done nothing to elevate the stage, be the first to pro- 
claim its degradation ? © | 

So far, the whole discussion has tg confined to points of smal! 
permanent importance, and on which, if we only take the trouble 
to define our terms, rational difference of opinion is scarcely 
possible. It is quite certain that the British Philistine has, from of 
old, entertained a prejudice against all artistic pursuits whatsoever. 
We have but to read Thacker: ay to see how painting and literature 
were held in suspicion less than half a century ago, and that feel- 
ing, though moribund, is not yet dead. The prejudice against 
acting was intensified by Puritanism, but it, too, is going the w ay 
of all such ignorances. The precise ‘point a which we have to- 
day arrived is aptly 1 indicated by Mr. Hamilton Aidé when he = 
(in his Nineteenth Century article on “ The Actor’s Calling”), “A 
sharper distinction is drawn, in thinking of the stage, between 
those who help to support and those who degrade and deform it.’ 
But the man or woman who has any real “vocation towards the 
stage, or any other art, will be but little concerned as to the 
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approval or disapproval of society. The arts (and acting not the 
least) will subsist and flourish when there is no “socie ty,’ in the 
sense of a privileged, exclusive, and stupidly self-sufficient clique, 
to despise or patronize them. If progress and enlightenment 
bring with them an improvement in the morals of the community, 
the morals of the stage will advance in equal degree ; for the 
drama’s patrons give ‘the drama’s moral as well as esthetic 
laws, and the defilement of the stage comes not from within but 
from without. But even as matters stand at present, it is absurd 
to maintain that no virtuous woman, not to the manner born, can 
pass unsullied through the contaminations of Stageland. The day 
for duennas is past, and Englishwomen must prepare, and are pre- 
paring, to take the world as it comes, deliberately choosing the 
good, and resolutely refusing the evil, but no longer pluming them- 
selves upon an artificial or affected ignorance of its existence. 
Mr. Burnand argues as though the Gaiety stage-door were the 
one portal to Stageland, and as if the novice could only by the 
rarest good fortune avoid passing her apprenticeship in ficuring 
in pink fleshings and gabbling puns for the delectation of Mr. 
Hollingshead’s high-collared patrons. ‘This is not so. Gaiety 
burlesque and travelling opera-bouffe of the kind so ruthlessly 
depicted by Mr. George Moore in “ A Mummer’s Wife,” are not 
the only nor even the easiest roads to the stage for a girl with any 
talent and education. But if they were, it is surely no more 
impossible for a lady to play in “ three-act burlesque dramas,” 
and remain a lady, than for a gentleman to write, rehearse, and 
draw royalties from them, and © yet remain a gentleman. A man 
of honour will scarcely feed his wife and daughte ‘rs (if he have 
any) with money earned at the cost of necessary degradation to 
ll of their sex. 

I believe, then, that Mr. Burnand’s statements as to matters 
of fact are so obvious as to amount to truisms, and yet that 
the conclusions which he draws from them need deter no one, 
man or woman, who has any talent for acting, from adopting 
the stage as a profession. But I hold—and this is my excuse 
for putting in a word in the controversy—that there are other 
considerations, untouched on by Mr. Burnand, which should occur 
to the would-be actor and give him pause. Mr. Aidé, in the 
article above quoted, alludes to them in passing, where he says 
that in Macready’s life “‘ we see the struggles and shortcomings of 
a high-minded man in a career which subsists from night to night 
on the stimulant of personal applause”; and Mrs. Ly nn Linton, 
in an article in the National Review (otherwise more distinguished 
by emphasis than by logic), goes very much to the point in the 
remark that “to us, on the outside of things, it would seem that 
the worst to be said against the stage as a profession is the 
tremendous impulse it gives to vanity and egoism.” Let 
us pursue the train of thought thus suggested, and consider the 
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effect of acting, as an a not upon the artist’s morality (in the 
narrow sense of the word ), but upon his or her self-respect, mental 
equipoise, and sense of human dignity. 

To eliminate from the problem all temporary and non-essential 
factors, we must suppose an ideal stage. From such a stage, 
I take it, everything would he banished which tends to “ debase 
the moral currency.” It would give representations of life both 
real and ideal, both photographic and poetic. It would admit 
fun and frolic, but not inane irreverence towards all human 
ties and ienke.. would. weleome humour, but not grossness, 
fantasy, but not buffoonery. No actor would be calle d upon to 
sing music-hall songs in dresses compared with which a clown’s 


costume is sober and dignified; still less would he be required 
to flaunt about the stage in a travesty of female attire, a grinning 
sult to the other sex and shame to his own. No actress would 
be asked to devote her pretty ingenuousness and innocence of 
manner to giving additior al piquancy to elaborately veiled double- 

meanings or cynically unveiled obscenities ; nor would she be 
encouraged to rely for her popularity upon a peculiar talent 
for talking slang of the tap-room with intonations of the gutter. 
Such things are not inevitable even on our actual stage; on an 
ideal stage they would be inconceivable. I do not wish to cast 
these degradations—into which, however, many men and women 
of talent have sunk, th: ugh which many of the greatest artists 
have passed—I do not wish to cast these temporary humiliations 
in the teeth of actors as a class. For the purposes of my 
argument I wish to conceive the art at its worthiest, as the 
interpreter of great literature, or at least of earnest thought, 
keen observation, and honest humour. I wish to imagine a theatre 
holding an honoured place in the intellectual life of a country, 


affording recreation of no ignoble cast to a wide and intelligent 
public, and then to ask whether the art which is thus, by our 
hypothesis, entirely beneficent to those who enjoy it, is equally 
beneficent to the artists who practise it? 

The torture-devisers of the Middle Ages had some ingenious 
expedients for driving their victims distraught, but one excellent 
device, better than the shrinking dungeon, better than “the 
pit and the pendulum,’ they do not seem to have hit upon. 
Suppose a man imprisoned in a narrow chamber, walled, 
roofed, and floored with mirrors, some plane, some concave, 
some convex, some warped in all conceivable ways, wherein 
every feature of his ~ every motion of his limbs should be 
reflected and re-reflected, until his personality, in all sorts of 
disguises and contortions, should seem to fill all space and stretch 
away into infinitude. Whose sanity could stand such a strain? 
Who would not emerge with perceptions clouded and nerves 
unstrung from a course of this “ self-consciousness torture,” as it 
might be called ? 
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It is the inevitable tendency of the actor’s art to build round 
him such a mirror-cell. 

Mere opinion is, in the last analysis, the standard by which all 
art work must be judged. Rules and canons are but crystalliza- 
tions of opinion, respectable, sometimes reverend, but still neither 
certain nor absolute. The maker, the inventor, have absolute and 
certain standards of success, but not the imitator. A wheelwright 
makes a cart, and if he has put good material and honest workman- 
ship in it, he knows that it is good. It is there to fulfil a certain 
purpose, and he has ocular and tangible proof that it fulfils that 
purpose. If any critic says it does not, he can refute him by 
actual experiment. So with the man who invents an engine or 
a cannon. ‘The engine is intended to drive certain machinery 
under certain conditions ; ; the cannon to project a ball a certain 


distance, and then pierce a certain thickness of armour-plate. If 


it does these things it is a success, if not, a failure, and the 
inventor must begin again. But set a man to imitate the cart o1 
the cannon—much more a landscape or a human face—on a flat 
surface, by the aid of lines and colours, and at once opinion comes 
into play. Men will differ widely as to the mere correctness of the 
imitation, not to mention its artistic merits, and no single opinion 
can be absolutely proved or refuted. There may be a pretty 
general consensus among the men of one time and place, or even 
of many times and places ; but Raphael himself did not satisfy 

Velasquez, does not enrapture Mr. Ruskin, and would probably 
be regarded in China as a person strangely ignorant of the first 
principles of design. The earliest and the latest anecdotes of art 
tell of the artist’s ‘subjection to the distracting influences of opinion, 
now obtusely presumptuous, now over- -instructed. It is at once 
his glory and his misery to be always seeking to produce a certain 
effect upon the minds of his fellow-men. ( Inly the rarest natures 
under the rarest circumstances can simply obey a native impulse 
or a divine prompting, and find perfect happiness i in that obedience. 

Here and there a poet, now and then a musician, may say, with a 
certain truth, that he does but sing because he must and pipes but 
as the linnet sings. In the more directly imitative arts this is 
well-nigh impossible. Fra Angelico no doubt painted for the 
glory of God, but he cannot have been quite indifferent to the 
praises of pope and prior. The true artist, the man of indepen- 
dent character, may be ever on his guard, lest he be unduly puffed 
up or cast down by the winds of opinion; but this effort to 
preserve an even mind is of itself a departure from the stable 
equilibrium: of perfect health. A humble and ardent devotion to 
nature, an intent and single-minded effort to read and interpret 
her secrets, may be a sufficient joy to the strongest souls ; yet, 
even to them appreciation is the breath of their nostrils ; if it does 
not come to them in the present, they discount the praises of 
posterity. They cannot help it; for the success of any imitation 
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depends ultimately on the consensus of men of ripe perceptions. 
A child who makes a circle and puts in it two dots and two 
dashes, considers this diagram a satisfactory imitation of its 
father’s face ; but the consensus of grown-up mankind is against 
that opinion. The unappreciated artist is as powerless as the 
child to prove that he is right and the world wrong ; he denies the 
ripeness of perception in his critics, and looks for justice from 
a clearer-seeing generation. He can bring forward no material, 
tangible evidence of le success ; he cannot even fall back upon an 


absolute inward certainty like that of the thinker, who could say, 
“ Ei pur si muove ! ” defiant of { the opinion of all bygone gene rations. 
and heedless of the consent of those to come. ‘ Who sweeps a 


floor as for God's laws”’ has the swept floor to show for his pains : 
who clears a patch of forest has his certificate of success in his 
homestead and his cornfields ; who builds a lighthouse honestly 


knows that his light will shine in the darkness for, it may be, cen- 
turies to come, to testify that he has not laboured in vain; but h 
who paints a picture, or writes a play, has only the opinion of his 





ao, opinion which, in its professional utterances, we 
all criticism—to assure him that he has not burdened the world 
with an irrelevant monstrosity. 

The artist, therefore, cannot meet his fellow-men on entirely 
equal terms. He is always a candidate for their suffrages. He 
may treat them as defiantly as Coriolanus, as distantly as John 
Stuart Mill ; he may refuse to pander to the ignoble vulgar, and 


content himself with audience fit, t though few ; but he must submit 
himself to the acceptance of some given electorate, however high 


the franchise-qualification. The artisan can calmly subject his 
work to the criticism of Nature herself; if his wall is well built it 
endures, if ill built it cracks and crumbles ; but the artist must lay 
his case before the court of Opinion with a dubious and unfruitful 
appeal to the supreme tribunal of Time. 

Hence the great drawbacks of that otherwise priceless gift, the 
artistic temperament— the self-consciousness, the tendency to undue 
elation and despondency, the jealousies and partizanships, the 
eager egoism, sometimes soaring into egregious vanity, against 
which even the greatest artists must be ever on their guard. In 
most of the arts men may, by a constant course of tonics and 
febrifuges, counteract the influence of these miasmas ; but there is 
one art whose whole atmosphere is so impregnated with them, that 
no specific yet discovered can afford entire immunity from ‘their 
noxious effects. 

That art is acting. 

Consider its conditions, as compared with those of the other arts. 
The painter and sculptor are indifferent to the materials in which 
they work ; the actor’s canvas and clay are his own face, figure, 
and voice, matters closely affecting his natural self-love. Most of 
us, after a certain age, come to take our physical perfections or 
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defects as things of course, and are not deeply concerned as to the 
cut of the fleshly vesture wherein we are clothed ; to the actor it is 
of supreme importance, and, consequently, the first effect of his 
calling is to make him vividly and persistently conscious of his 
personal appearance. That this is an unhealthy and undesirable 
state of mind no one will deny. | 

What painter would like to place his easel in full view of a 
theatre, full of all sorts and conditions of men, and then and there 
paint his picture, listening eagerly at every touch for the approval 
or dissent of the onlookers. That is the lot of the actor. The 
oblivion of criticism, the absorption in art for art’s sake, which 
other artists may enjoy during their hours of actual production, are 
beyond the reach of the mime. He may for a moment be carried 
away in the rapture of passion (I do not hold with Diderot that 
this is a mark of second-rate art); but to say that he ever “ forgets 
the audience” is to use a mere figure of speech. His previous 
study and rehearsal are doubtless of vast importance, but they are 
merely the stretching of the canvas and arranging of the pigments; 
the actual work of art begins and ends while the curtain is up, stands 
or falls according to the immediate impression it produces upon 
some hundreds or thousands of persons, more or less ill-qualified to 
appraise it justly. Are these desirable conditions for the production 
of worthy work? The painter who paints in colours more evan- 
escent than the rainbow, for the immediate delectation of audiences 
which may be “few” but can scarcely be altogether “ fit,’’ must 
surely be a prey to unhealthy excitement, over-stimulation, violent 
reaction—in short, to fifty influences which tend to disturb the even 
course of personal consciousness, wherein consists the highest good. 

The actor’s mistakes, as well as his masterpieces, must all be 
submitted to the public. The painter does not place his spoiled 
canvases on exhibition, nor the sculptor his abortive modellings ; 
but. the actor, even the great actor, must sometimes have the 
chagrin of feeling that a new part is an elaborate mistake, or that, 
from illness or other temporary disturbance, he is failing to do 
himself justice in an old and formerly successful character. True, 
he will very likely find his mistakes as much applauded as his 
achievements, but that, to a conscientious artist, must be a 
doubtful consolation. 

It is an old commonplace, but nevertheless a truth of very 
serious import, that the actor is denied that appeal to the tribunal 
of Time, in which other artists find a refuge from the tyranny of 
temporary Opinion. The fact that his works do not survive him, 
so often insisted upon as a pathetic element in his lot, has certainly 
its compensations. He cannot become an incubus upon future 
generations. The “old masters” of acting are but names, not 
objects of enervating idolatry to the few, of ignorant scorn or 
insincere admiration to the many. “ All this,” as Juliet says, “is 
comfort’ ; yet his thraldom to the impressions of the hour is a 
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grave misfortune to the actor. Other artists, if they can afford to 
labour and to wait, may hope to educate their public; but it is his 
public which educates the actor. “The drama’s laws the drama’s 
patrons give,’ is not absolutely true of the drama as a literary 
product; but ‘let us say, “‘ The actor’s laws the actor’s patrons give,’ 
and our position is unassailable. That “those who live to please 
must please to live,” is true not only in an economic but in an 
artistic sense. Immediate applause is as necessary to the artistic 
existence of the actor as a regular salary to his physical existence. 
A painter may paint, a poet may sing, in accordance with his own 
ideal, finding personal satisfaction in the mere exercise of his 
powers, and trusting that in the fulness of time his work will meet 
with’ the appreciation it deserves. To the actor no such devotion 
to an ideal is possible. He takes little or no pleasure in the mere 
exercise of his powers, apart from the attention and applause of 
the theatre. ‘“ Actor” and “audience” are strictly correlative 
terms, like father and child, or husband and wife. We do not hear 
of Hamlets, rejected by the mob, seeking solace in giving ideal 
performances to the sad sea waves, or if we do hear of such 
enthusiasts we doubt their sanity ; but no one doubts the sanity of 
a painter who prefers poverty to “ pot-boilers,” or of a poet who 
keeps his lyric raptures in manuscript. Popular applause, in short, 
is not only the bread in the actor’s mouth, but the very breath of 
his nostrils. He musi seek it at all hazards, purchase it by all 
concessions. Not only can he not work for posterity, he cannot 
even work for his own pleasure and approval. Are these desirable 
conditions for the exercise of an art? Or can an art thus 
conditioned afford a congenial career for a man of independent 
mind ? 

Another very important effect of the perpetual publicity of 
acting, and its subjection to immediate and noisy criticism, is to 
multiply and embitter the jealousies from which no artistic society 
is quite free. Painters, sculptors, novelists, may work side by side 
without having odious comparisons forced upon them at every turn 
of their lives, They stand on an equal footing, and have even 
chances of distinction. If one commands higher prices and more 
enthusiastic criticisms than another, his success s does not appreciably 
diminish the chances of his fellows. In acting, the grades of 
distinction are unmistakably marked. Every one cannot play 
leading parts, and the man whom the public accepts as Hamlet and 
Romeo is evidently more distinguished than he who has to content 
himself with Laertes and Tybalt. The success of one man stops 
the way for others, te mporarily, if not absolutely. In the other 
arts the positions of eminence are not peaks, but plateaus, with 
room for every one who has the strength to attain them ; the high 
places of Stageland are pinnacles where only one can find footing 
at a time, and possession is nine points of the law. Any painter 
has the opportunity, if he have the power, to paint as well as 
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Mr. Millais ; there may be actors with the power to act as well as 
Mr. Irving, ‘but from the simple fact that he is there before them, 
they are debarred the opportunity. They cannot appear, they 
cannot even efficiently rehearse and exercise themselves in the 
great parts wherein their talent could find elbow-room. Further, 
the comparative success or failure of actors is constantly being 
forced upon their notice by the applause of the theatre and the 
judgments of the press. Would it not embitter and envenom the 
jealousies of painters if they had to make a nightly exhibition of 
their works, and listen to the remarks of the public, besides reading 
invidiously comparative criticisms of them in a hundred papers? 
The actor has to go through twenty times as much newspaper 
criticism as any other artist, and it is significant of the habit of 
mind engendered by his art ‘that he is tw enty times as careful as 
any other artist to read and treasure all his “notices.” The 
tradition, in fine, which attributes to actors a peculiar tendency to 
envious egoism is justified by the facts; and though, with the 
widening of the field of effort, this tendency may of late have lost 
something of its strength, it is inherent in the very nature of the 
actor’s art, and can never be entirely suppressed. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the articles of this indictment, not 
against actors, many of whom struggle bravely against the dif- 
ficulties which their art throws in their way, but against the 
art itself which throws these difficulties. (1) Tt fosters a morbid 
physical self-consciousness. (2) It leaves no room for what has 
been called the somnambulism of genius. “The artist,” says 
one of Henry James’s characters, “performs great feats in a 
dream. We must not wake him up lest he should lose his 
balance.’ But the actor never falls asleep; he is kept eagerly 
awake either by applause or by the expectation of it.. (3) It 
does not allow the artist to distinguish his mistakes from his 
masterpieces until they have actually ‘been exhibited to the public. 
(4) It admits of no appeal from the verdict of temporary opinion ; 
or, in other words, its very existence is dependent on a certain 
amount, at least, of immediate popular favour. (5) It raises to 
the third power ‘that tendency to egoistic jealousy which besets 
all the arts. On all these counts, ‘it seems to me, acting, not 
as it exists in one place or at one time, but in its very nature 
-and essence, stands condemned to exclusion from the list of 
callings in which a man of self-respecting independence of mind, 
a man who, in W hitman’ s phrase, is desirous to ‘“ dismiss w hatever 

insults his own soul,” would willingly engage. 

Minor drawbacks, not a few, may be alleged against acting. 
Charles Lamb has sufficiently ‘demonstrated its low position in 
the hierarchy of the arts, and proved that it cannot be said in 
any sense to create, but merely to interpret the creations of 
others. To use an illustration which Lamb’s unmusical soul 
would perhaps reject as not forcible enough, the greatest actor 
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is a mere executant, a virtuoso, and Garrick himself stands to 
Shakespeare in the relation of Biilow to Beethoven. The necessity 
for travestying the person, sometimes in grotesque and humiliating 
forms (for these occur even in the highest drama) is surely a 
disadvantage, though perhaps a minor one. Moliére dying in 


harness lest. those Tene ndent on him should suffer, forms one of 


the most pathetic spectacles in history ; yet most of us would 
prefer to die in other “ harness’? than the rouge of Argan. The 
egoism and jealousy, again, which acting tends to foster, have 
their converse and comp le ment in the habitual insincerity necessary 
to grease the wheels of social life in Stageland. Suppose any 
given theatre turned suddenly into a Palace of Truth, and all 
the members of the company forced to state their true opinion 
of each other’s performances—the Palace of Truth would be a 
Pandemonium. No doubt the same tendency to insincerity pre- 
vails in all artistic society, but in Stageland it is intensified by 
the fact that actors are perpetually thrown together and work 
inder each other’s eyes, so that they cannot so easily take refuge 
in a decent reticence. In all these considerations, to conclude, 
| have tacitly presup p' ysed that the actor has a Sestain talent. 
if not an absolute genius, for his art. The degraded and pitiable 
condition of a mummer agi has mistaken his vocation is quite 
self-evident. 

It is not my _ here to discuss the compensations of the 


ictor’s career. They are so numerous, and to some minds so over- 
whelming, that there w il probably always be a supply of aspirants to 
the stage, at least equal to the demand. Some strenuous souls will 


struggle against the drawbacks I have enumerated ; others, no 
loubt, will content them rest with the “ public manners” bred by 

“public means, i gh will philosophically let their nature be subdued 

‘to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” Not the least in- 
ge nious essay of the j ingenious author of “ Obiter Dicta” is that 
in which he sets out to prove that the actor’s calling is not “an 
eminently worthy one”; but he makes a mistake in attempting 
to range the testimony of actors themselves on his side. Shake- 
speare’s evidence, on which he greatly relies, does not go for much. 
Even if we take the two often-quoted sonnets as utterances of per- 
sonal feeling, it is at best the feeling of a man by no means in- 
different to worldly station at a pe riod when the stage was in great 
disrepute, when its morals were low and its manners Coarse, nay, 
in the very reign when unlicensed players were declared by statute 
to be rogues and pens. We must read Sonnet CX. and OXI. 
in the light of the subsequently-purchased armorial bearings, and 
of the poet’ s clearly- proy ed desire to figure as a country magnate, 
“ spacious in the possession of dirt.” Macready, again (with the 
exception of Fanny Kemble, almost the only English actor who 
seriously reviles his profession), was a man who would have made 
himself unhappy in any walk of life. Mr. Birrell calls him the 
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King Arthur of the stage; but the comparison, however just as 
to morals, is a libel upon the temper of the blameless king. Even 
Macready was at heart devoted to the stage; it was in reality its 
social disabilities which galled and irritated ‘him. All other actors 
whose memoirs are known to me, though they may indulge in 
occasional ebullitions of impatience against their daily work, just 
as did the husbandman and the lawyer in the days of ‘Horace, « can 
be seen to be, in fact, absorbed in it heart and soul. The truth is, 
that the stage has a strange fascination for its—dare I say victims? 

—such as few other callings possess. Every one who has any 
personal acquaintance with actors will corroborate this assertion 
They are for the most part, careless or unconscious of its ethical 
drawbacks, and are subject at worst to fits of rebellion against its 
physical discomforts, the precariousness of the employment it 
affords, the partiality of managers, the density of the public, the 
malice of the critics. When they have an “ off night,” the y rush 
to the theatre to see others act. Mr. Birrell knows little of actors 
if he thinks he can get the fairly successful among them, in their 
normal moods, to rise up in judgment against their profession. 

It is certain, then, that so long as ‘the dramatic and mimetic 
instincts in human nature remain as they are the stage will never 
lack its devotees. Nor am I arguing that they should be held in 
low esteem. On the contrary, “it seems to me that in a well- 
ordered society, those who sacrifice themselves and incur moral or 
physical risk or discomfort for the greater good of the greater 
number, should have a right to special rewards and pe culiar con- 
sideration. Among such I would include doctors, scavengers, 
soldiers (from the field-marshal to the private), sailors (from the 
lord high admiral to the cabin-boy), coal-miners, policemen, 
theatrical critics—and actors. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 































GENERAL STEWART. 
A SKETCH. 
BY ROSCOE MONGAN, B.A., MILITARY TUTOR. 


FIivE years ago, at the Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, | 
met one day my friend and former pupil, Major Wardrop, of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards, now Aide-de-Camp to Lord Wolseley. It 
so happened that General (then Major) Stewart was at the club 
and Major Wardrop introduced me to him. I was at once 
attracted by his geniality and warm-heartedness, and subsequent 
interviews with him, ripening into closer acquaintanceship, only 
confirmed my first impression, until attraction deepened to 
hearty attachment and esteem. And I was no exception to the 
rule in this respect; for no one could know the calm, gentle, 
unassuming soldier without loving him. 

It has always been the proud prerogative of Britain to bring 
to the front in the hour of danger men not only ready and willing, 
but also capable of upholding our national renown. Our own 
generation has been no whit behind former ones in producing 
heroes, as a glance at the war columns of the daily press have 
told us every day these many months past. There are people who 
cry that the honour of the British flag is tarnished, the reputation 
of England lost, the prestige of centuries of conquest gone. But 
it is not so. While E n: cland breeds such sons as Gordon, Burnaby, 
Earle, and Stewart, we need not despair of her fame or her 
renown 

To proceed with our sketch of the youngest and the latest dead 
of these heroes. 

Major-General Sir Herbert Stewart, K.C.B., was the son of 
the Rev. Edward Stewart, of Muckcross, co. Kerry, and a near 
relative of the Earl of Galloway, who sits in the House of Lords 
as Baron Stewart of Garlion, He was in his twenty-first year 
when he got his commission, by purchase, as Ensign in the 37th 
Foot, of which regiment he became Adjutant in July 1866. In 
1868—1879 we find him acting as Aide-de-Camp to the General 
commanding in the Bengal Presidency, and in 1872 and 1873 he 
served as Deputy-Assistant- -Quarter-Master-General in Bengal. In 
October 1873 he joined the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and in this new 
sphere of duty his energy of character and kindness of disposition 
obtained for him the goodwill of all with whom he came in 
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contact. During the Zulu war of 1879, he served as Brigade- 
Major of cavalry, and was present at the action of Erzungayan. 
He was employed on the line of communication after the breaking 
up of the cavalry brigade, and was especially mentioned in 
despatches by Colonel Russell. In the operation against Secoceni 
he served as principal officer to the Transvaal Field Force, and 
afterwards as Military Secretary and Chief of the Staff to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, for which he obtained the brevet rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. From May to August 1882 he acted as 
Aide-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General the Governor of Ireland. 
In the same year he was sent to Egypt, and was present at all 
the chief engagements, as well as at the capture of Cairo. In 
recognition of his services there he was appointed extra Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen, and received the Order of Commander of the 
Bath, the medal with clasp, the Khedive’s Star, and the class of 
the Order of the Osmanieh. 

In 1877 General Stewart married Georgina Janet, daughter of 
the late laine Sir James Stirling, by whom he had two sons, 
Geoffrey and Spencer. The sy mpathy of the nation is with them 
now, with the wife left a widow after eight short years of 
happiness, and with the children orphaned w hile yet too young to 
know how great is their loss. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the gallant soldier’s private worth, suffice it to say that he 
never had an enemy ; even to those who knew him but slightly 
the tidings of his death came like a bitter blow, so popular was 
he, and so highly esteemed. 

At Winchester, in his schooldays, he was already a leader 
among his companions; full of activity, bold at football, a dashing 
cricketer, he was always foremost in the field, and warmly is he 
remembered by the eleven and the twenty-two of his day. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the General was not 
always devoted to the military profession. At one time he was a 
student of law at the Inner Temple, but although he kept all his 
terms he was never called to the bar. If he had been called and 
had consequently forsworn the army, we might still have had 
him among us. But England would never have known him for 
the hero he was, and deeply though we may mourn his death, he 
has not died in vain. For his memory will live for ever in the 
annals of his country, shining like a quenchless beacon light, and 
pointing the way to glory through the tangled path of duty and 
self-sacrifice. 

Never was Stewart's valour more conspicuous than in the 
battle of Abu Klea. Ever in the thick of the fighting, cheering 
and encouraging his men by example as by word, even when his 
horse was shot under him, he never flinched, but kept his place, 
cool and self-possessed throughout all. 

“The first rush of the enemy,” says one who was in the battle, 
“was something terrific. The tremendous musketry fire which 
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swept their masses did not seem to check their advance in the 
slightest degree, and they literally flung themselves upon the 
square, and bore back the heavy cavalry men by sheer weight. 
The face of the square, though driven in, cannot be said to have 
been absolutely broken, for the men and officers still faced the 
Arabs, although so pressed that their line formed an irregular 
semi-circle, extending as far into the square as the kneeling 
camels. Beyond these the Arabs could not force back the troops.’ 

It was in this action that the gallant Colonel Burnaby was 
killed, in the attempt (as the special correspondent of the Daly 
Telegraph, Mr. Burleigh, tells us in his graphic letter to that 
paper, dated January 24th) to assist some of our skirmishers, 
who were outside the lines. 

After the engagement, which resulted in so signal a victory, 
Stewart, without delay, continued his advance. On the morning 
of Monday, January 19th, 1885, his force arrived at a point about 
five miles south of Metammeh. Here the enemy was sighted on 
all sides, apparently determined to dispute our passage. The 
troops were promptly dismounted, and the first care of the general 
was to form a zereba. The camels were unloaded, and a fortifica- 
tion, consisting principally of saddles and baggage, was at once 
thrown up; the hospital, protected by the Gardner and Gatling 
guns, being placed in the centre. 

Whilst the zereba was in course of construction, the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters, lying concealed behind bushes and high ground, 
kept up a hot and harassing fire, and the consequent casualties 
were numerous. Mr. Cameron, special correspondent of the 
Standard, and Mr. St. Leger Herbert, special correspondent of 
the Morning Post, were shot dead in the early part of the day. 
And somewhat later, to the intense regret of all his men, General 
Stewart himself fell, severely wounded. 

The zereba was scarcely yet fully constructed when the general 
was carried to it, his soldiers hardly able to control their grief 
as they bore him thither. but there was no time for lamentation 
then. The position was too perilous to be maintained; and no 
sooner was General Stewart under cover than the advance was 
sounded, and the “ flame-edged square” moved on, fighting its 
way victoriously through hosts of foemen, till the Nile was 
reached, while Lord Charles Beresford, with untiring courage, 
defended the zereba containing the general against the repeated 
assaults of the enemy. 

No doubt one cause of General Stewart’s popularity was his 
practice of giving private instruction in military tactics and other 
important subjects to deserving young officers who came under 
his notice. 

One of these in especial—Major Wardrop, of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, to whom I owed my acquaintance with the general 
has proved himself no unworthy follower of the great soldier who 
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was so kind to him, and by whose side he fought so gallantly 
at Abu Klea. <A brief account of his splendid achievement on 
almost the same ground will not be out of place here, and I need 
offer no apology for inserting it. 

On the morning of the 17th of February Major Wardrop was 
sent out to reconnoitre the position of the Arabs, who during the 
preceding night had been harassing General Buller’s forces with a 
galling and deadly long-range fire. 

Taking with him only one officer, Lieutenant Robert Tudway, 
of the Mounted Infantry, and four Hussars specially chosen for 
their steadiness and nerve, he moved cautiously out of General 
Buller’s camp, keeping well under cover of the hills, and main- 
taining touch all the while with Buller’s left. Ere long these 
few daring men found themselves right in the rear of the enemy’s 
position. At eight hundred yards’ range, Wardrop and his five 
comrades sent volleys into the enemy’s flank, and then quickly 
spread themselves out, some forty or fifty yards from each other, 
with the view of presenting as formidable a line as possible. 
This clever and daring stratagem was completely successful. The 
position had been held by about a hundred of the enemy, all 
picked riflemen, who fled precipitately, evidently in the full 
belief that Major Wardrop’s little band was the advance guard of 
two or three British columns, advancing upon them from as many 
different points for the purpose’ of annihilating them. 

With regard to this brilliant manceuvre, a distinguished military 
critic thus observes :—“ Since Seidletz arrayed a regiment of 
horse, his sole force, in open order, on the sky-line of the hills 
above Weimar, and by this ‘scenic effect’ drove off Loubise and 
his troops, no such result has been produced by daring and craft, 
unless it were at Arcola, where Buonaparte so adroitly directed 
a handful of drummers and trumpeters upon the Austrian left 
wing.” 

But to return to the subject of this sketch. 

From the first General Stewart’s case was considered hopeless, 
though his cheerfulness and excellent spirits caused his friends to 
think he might eventually rally. Notwithstanding his sufferings, 
which were at times extreme, his thoughts were constantly with 
his men; and they, for their part, could not believe they 
were about to lose him. The doctors, however, realized the gravity 
of the case from the first, and, while doing all that human skill 
could suggest, it was with a sad sense of their powerlessness to 
save him that they tended him. He was for a while on board one 
of the river steamers at Gubat, then he was removed to Gakdul, 
on the way to which place his convoy was attacked by a large 
body of Arabs, they being repulsed not without a struggle. 

Further than Gakdul it was not considered advisable to move 
him. Fever had set in, accompanied by other alarming symptoms, 
and it was evident that his days were numbered. On the 16th 
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of February, exactly four weeks from the day on which he was 
wounded, the end came, and Sir Herbert Stewart, the hero of 
Abu Klea and of the Bayuda Desert march, was dead. 

The last scene of his brilliant career is thus described by an 
officer of his staff :— 

“We buried him in the little British graveyard near the Gakdul 
Wells. It was the most impressive scene any one ever went 
through. We formed a procession in the valley, headed by the 
firing party and the band ‘of the Royal Sussex. The pall-bearers 
were J » Majors Hon. C. Byng and Gould, Lieutenants Lord, Brown- 
ing, Douglas, Dawson, and ( Japtain R hodes. Colonel Talbot read 
the service. I looked 6 once. It is no exaggeration to say that 
every one round the place had utterly broken down. I have lost 
the kindest, best friend man ever had, and England, I think, one 
of her best officers. It was a most trying time for him, that 
march out from El Gubat; but the doctors say nothing could 
possibly have saved him from the first. I fully believe them. 
The 19th Hussars made a forced march to try to be in time for 
the funeral, but arrived just too late. This morning they came 
and asked to be allowed to do the stonework round the grave, 
and have been working all day.” 

No national monument can be higher testimony than the words 
spoken by the Duke of | lambridge and the Earl of Morley in 
ke rence to the two gallant generals who fell within so short a 
time of each other. 

“The army is proud of such men,” said the Duke, “and the 
ountry must be proud to see such men in the army.” 

‘The army and the country mourn the loss of two able soldiers 
whom we can ill spare,” said Lord Morley; “and the army and 
the country share the great grief of those who mourn their loss.” 

Over the tomb of General Sir Herbert Stewart might well be 
inscribed as epitaph Lord Wolseley’s estimate of his friend and 
companion in arms, supported as it is by the feeling of the 
nation :— 

“No braver soldier or more brilliant leader of men ever wore 
the Queen’s uniform.” 





















































A FORGOTTEN BUCKS SPA. 


THE fickleness of fashion is proverbial, and modern health resorts, 
in the British Isles or elsewhere, are as much the creatures of its 
capricious flow and ebb as popular amusements, or the reigning 
favourites in beauty, art, or literature. It was Lisbon to which 
yesterday the physicians despatched Fielding, the father of the 
nineteenth century novel; it is Cannes to which Sir Andrew 
Clark sends the over-worked Prime Minister of to-day. It may 
be far-off Denver, or a metamorphized Salt Lake City, to which, 
by aerial service, the invalid will flit a hundred years hence. 

The watering-place, by the English coast or inland, has its day 
of feverish excitement and local hasting to be rich, and then too 
often the night of obscurity regains its interrupted ascendency, 
and the ephemeral glory fades. Scores of towns have tasted the 
sweets (pecuniary, for choice)-of sudden fame, only to be, by-and- 
by, ignored, or to become the scoff of the humourist to whom not 
even the spectacle of a Rip Van Winkle returned to somnolency is 
sacred. Advertisement, in the shape of a royal visit or residence, 
may have started them on their short-lived career of prosperity, 
but from causes hard to analyze the early advantage has been 
lost. Like competitors deficient in stamina, they quickly collapse 
in the stern fashion-race. Only a few—sunny Brighton, for ex- 
ample—lay fast hold of the crown of success. Convenience or 
inconvenience of access is a factor that undoubtedly plays a large 
part in determining the fate of struggling aspirants. It may be 
the latter which has militated triumphantly against the chances 
of a spa declared on excellent authority to be one of the very 
oldest and most noteworthy in Britain. 

Away in the westernmost wilds of the county of which out of 
all those, so to speak, at his door, the average Londoner may 
safely be affirmed to know the least—beech-mantled, diversified 
Buckinghamshire—nestles at the foot of a noble hill the chaly- 
beate spring of Dorton. 

In the very centre of an irregular pentagon formed by inter- 
secting railway lines, and almost midway between Oxford and 
the county town of Aylesbury, are to be found by diligent search 
on the ordnance map the three historically and geographically 
linked parishes of Boarstall, Dorton, and Brill, the last mentioned 
now by far the most important. They are miles from the iron 
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road, isolated amidst lovely scenery, which the enterprising tourist 
agent, sighing, like Alexander, for another world to conquer, 

might well survey with a view to the contingent amazement and 
transport of his occasionally blasé clients. Communication with 
the outside currents of human activity is maintained by means of 
a tramway from Brill, through the village of Wootton Under- 
wood (the double- barrelled name is symbolical), to the station of 
Quainton Road, on the Aylesbury and Buckingham Railway. So 
slow and devious a route will, it is to be feared, long remain an 
insuperable obstacle to the development, on any large scale, of the 
reputation of the Dorton waters. 

But the fame of this spring is not of yesterday. According to 
one very distinct and positive tradition, the place was known to 
our valiant and mysterious ancestors, the ancient Britons, who 
are said to have bestowed upon it the name “Dwr-ton’’—z.¢., town 
of the waters, since corrupted into the modern “ Dorton.” 

White Kennet (1660—1728), the learned Bishop of Peter- 
borough, refers to this spa repeatedly in his monument of patient 
research and out-of-the -way erudition, “ Parochial Antiquities, 

published in 1694. Discussing the deriv ation of the name of he 
adjacent town of Brill, he says “that the word takes its origin from 
3rin, “ the hill on whic h it standeth, and hely, the salt- wells about, 
whereof the brines beneath it seem to continue the memory.’ 
He adds, as a point of farther interest respecting Brill, that, —“ it 
is generally received that Brill was one of the seats of King Lud.” 
That monarch and the sites of his various palaces may bé 
mythical, but certainly the Dorton wells are not 

The medicinal virtues of the spring were apparently redis- 
covered about half a rngtgd ago, for two treatises were then 

published on the subject by a somewhat eminent local surgeon 
This writer remarked that “the course of the spring had been for 
years marked by the destruction it caused to vegetable life,” and 
that “a hundred gallons per diem are ascertained to be given 


out in the driest weather.” It is asserted, with a faith defiant 
of the sceptic’s contradiction, that through thes whole length and 
breadth of England there are to be found no chalybeate waters 


so strong, and that there is but one spa in Germany which can 
vie with that of sequestered, forgotten Dorton for its supplies of 
vitriolated iron. 

Naturally the thought occurred to local landowners and 
residents, that Dorton might be made a town of fashion and 
repute—a Buckinghamshire Bath or Leamington. Visions of 
palatial hotels, gothic villas, tapering church spires, theatres, 
opera-houses, _tehad not ?—may have “floated before the eyes of 
sanguine villagers. Hopes of cent. per cent. profits on their 
garden and dairy produce may have been kindled in these 
ordinarily phlegmatic breasts. Alas! ’twas all the “baseless 
fabric” of a dream. 
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The attempt to woothe multitude was made. Pump-room and 
baths were erected at considerable cost, and on the most approved 
antique model. There were, as a commencement,—it is well not 
to be too hasty,—eight baths, two ball-rooms, a reading and a 
billiard room, etc. Tempting pleasure-g grounds were laid out in the 
best style of landscape g gardening which the space would permit. 
And then the visitors of wealth and distinction were awaited— 
and longed for. 

The reward of the enterprise has proved small indeed, and the 
present condition of the Dorton spa is one other satire on the 
vanity of great expectations. The large hotel, built on the curve 
of the hill, just above the spring, has for years been devoted to 
educational purposes. Its corridors, instead of echoing the society 
gossip of titled idlers, or the complaints of hypochondriacs, ring to 
the merry songs of youth. As a worthy native of the locality 
half-ruefully phrased it, “when healing for the body failed, the 
mind—the more valuable part of man—received the benefit.” 
The baths of course remain; but they are unused. The stray 
explorer—artist or cyclist—may purchase a little of the water if 
he so pleases ; but these visitors are not numerous. Yet the 
district, from Dorton westward, to the borders of Oxfordshire, 
deserves attention, if only for its intimate association with some 
of the most stirring scenes in our chequered island history. The 
famous old mansion known to gonflicting hosts of Royalists and 
Parliamentarians in distant days of stern civil strife as Boarstall 
House, and now a picturesque ruin on the road from Boarstall 
village to Brill, could, if voice were given its massive stones, tell 
an exciting and romantic story of siege and suffering, of fierce fray 
and hardly-forced surrender. 

The traditionary origin of the name is curious. Boarstall lies 
in the midst of what was once the happy Saxon hunting-ground 
of Bernwode Forest. Edward the Confessor had a palace at 
Brill, close by, and was a frequent visitor. But the monarch’s 
pleasures of the chase were marred by the presence in the forest 
of a ferocious wild boar. This animal a huntsman named Nigel 
had the good fortune to kill, and for the service was rewarded by 
knighthood, and the gift of land whereon—say the veracious 
chroniclers—arose, by-and-by, Boarstall House. 

Leaving the domain of possible fable for the sure ground of 
historical fact, it is indisputable that this fortified mansion for ‘med 
during the civil war an important and formidable cavalier strong- 
hold. It changed masters more than once, and its peculiar 
position in the debatable land between two armies—the king for 
long holding Oxford, and a Parliamentary garrison maintaining 
its ground at Aylesbury—led to much harrying of the unfortunate 
local peasantry. 

The quaint, old-fashioned town of Brill, built, in striking 
exception to the ordinary Bucks rule, on the tableland,—on the 
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summit of one of the loftiest spurs of the Chilterns,—had also its 
full share of troubles in those stormy times. Charles I. established 
a garrison here in the autumn of 1642, which was soon attacked 
by a body of his foes, under the command of the hero, John 
Hampden. But the king’s forces on this occasion held their own, 
and such an annoyance did their raids become to the army at 
Aylesbury, that in January 1643, the House of Commons issued 
an express ordinance “to reduce Brill.” However, after the fall 
of Reading, the place was evacuated. 

The Brill palace, to which reference has already been made, 
was a residence successively of Edward the Confessor, of King 
John, and of at least two of the Henrys. The imperious Arch- 
bishop, Thomas a Becket, kept court within its walls in 1160, just 
a decade before his tragic death in the nave of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Sundry remains of the building still exist, and 
appeal to the tendere st consideration of the archeologist. 

The village—for such the stranger infallibly calls it, more with 
affection than contempt—is gloriously situated, and one can well 
believe the local assurances as to the advantages it offers to 
invalids. The curative properties of the Dorton spa must 
surely be outrivalled by those of the pure, free air always 
obtainable on these heights. And the views are magnificent. 
From one point of vantage the swelling panorama of sections of 
no less than nine counties is unfolded to the spectator’s delighted 
gaze. Many an expensive and tedious continental trip is under- 
taken for a smaller recompense in the shape of revelations of 
physical beauty and variety. Muswell (or Muzzle) Hill reaches 
an altitude of 774 feet above the sea level, and is the third 
highest point of the historically famous range. 

A word of interest to the antiquarian pure and simple. Many 
Roman coins have been found in this district. Fossil remains 
are vouched for at Brill and Ashendon hills. On Muswell 
Hill an ancient camp is believed to have existed. And in Brill 
church (All Saints’), during some alterations in 1838, certain 
quaint and curious painted figures were discovered on both sides 
of the chancel arch. These had been carefully covered with 
plaster by some venerating hand to preserve them from the 
iconoclastic fury of triumphant Puritans, a ruse which fortunately 
succeeded. This church is an ancient stone structure, with 
perpendicular tower, and with two Norman doorways. It is 
distinctly worthy of inspection. 

Such are the chief features of interest in the surroundings of a 
little known, but nevertheless noteworthy, spa. It may be that 
the wheel of Fortune will one day turn, and the ambition of the 
builder of the Dorton pump-room and ‘baths, in spite of present 
discomfiture, be more than realized. 

WILLIAM J, LACEY. 
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A LIEDER KREIS. 


VII. 
LOOKING BACK, 


AH, but to be 
Once more alone with thee, 
What treasure would I give 
Again to live 
As in the days when thou didst gladden me! 
I am grown old: 
In this thought-burdened brain, 
In each still beating vein, 
The life that erewhile nourished me is cold. 
O Love! I die, 
But thou, new born, dost fly 
Aloft on wings irradiate with gold, 
Into yon skies that hold 
The fountains of the soul’s eternity. 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 





SHAW EED. 


A DASH of wave, a grey expanse of mist, 

Creeping in nearer to the moaning shore ; 

From where the sky stoops down to kiss once more 

Th’ uneasy ocean sighing when ’tis kissed, 

As if the summer sun it somehow missed : 

Then, ‘neath the east wind’s whip it’gins to roar 

And cry aloud in anguish vast and sore, 

As if it would its cruel fate resist ! 

Then dies the tempest: slowly drops the wind, 

And little stars creep out, and pitying gaze 

Upon the ocean, calming ‘neath their eyes 

To perfect peace; while soft and sadly twined 

"Mid dead men’s hair, poor victims of such frays, 

Dark seaweeds drift, to mark where each one lies. 
J. E, PANTON. 
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CRADLE AND SPADHE. 


BY WILLIAM SIME, AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
E RED ROUTE.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SHER'S TURN. 


POVERTY is not the best bride for ambition, though it is the 
} 


bride to which ambition is often enough temporarily wedded. 
In Frank Usher's case it assorted badly with his entire plans of 
life. He was as ambitious as it is possible for a young man to 


be. He saw himself toiling through a period of years of cheap 
briefs, and reaching a point when he might be as fastidious as 
he chose. He looked forward to a day when he should head his 
faculty and go into Parliament. He saw himself come out of 
Parliament to ascend the Bench, and in that dignified retrial 
expound the laws of his country. In the glory of titled 
neutrality known as paper lordship he would have realized all 
the happiness which he believed life possessed. In the mean- 
time, however, to keep himself in his modest state of apparent 
independence, he must set his hands to what he would have been 
spared had he been born rich. He must, for example, draw up 
a prospectus for a stockbroker, setting forth that gold was to 
be found at the Marnock Firth. Had it been anything but gold 
he would have gone to work on his prospectus with the assurance 
of ignorance. If it had been a company for the extraction of 
whale-oil, or for the compression of peats, or the collection in 
unparalleled quantities of herrings, he would have drawn it with 
enthusiasm. But gold! However, he swallowed -his scruples, 
drew out the prospectus, leaving blanks for his friend the stock- 
broker to fill up when there were figures to insert. It was one 
of the things he would rather not have done. He did it believ- 
ing that the sooner he got through the muddier necessities of his 
profession the earlier should he begin to wade in clear water. 
The question of Mina Durie’s heritage, which he had raised at 
Durie Den, weighed on his mind a good deal in those days. He 
had seen Leslie’s response to the languid inquiries of the sheriff, 
and his summary to himself of the situation was: “Old fogeys! 
Can’t be bothered investigating. Quite satisfied with things as 
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they are. Sheriff can’t think of dropping his ward, now that she 
is permanently established at his fireside. But old fogeydom 
must be disturbed. Justice will have to be done. Ifthe girl be 
Mina Dunbeath! By Jove!—if she be, and I am the heaven- 
appointed advocate who is to take up her brief! What a case! 
Plead her cause, and marry her! I wish wives gave their 
titles to their husbands, though. Let me see, how does it 
sound ? Lady Dunbeath and Mr. Frank Usher : no—is a baronet’s 
daughter, a ladyship? I think not. But it would not be so 
suspicious-looking, after I had ascended the Bench and travelled 
with her in foreign hotels, as signing myself Lord Usher, while 
she signed herself plain Mrs. Usher. And I am to meet her and 
the Finlays to-day at the Picture Gallery. Lady Dunbeath— 
yes, I have a correct presentiment that she is the heir.” 

He had an appointment that day to meet Mina and her friends, 
Gerty and Bessie Finlay, at the door of the National Gallery. 
“Poor Nixon!” he thought; “he is out of it—no hope for him 
now.” And perhaps there was some truth in the reflection ; for 
Mina, though she had pledged herself to Nixon, was not beyond 
reach of the opinion of her friends. She had heard what they 
thought, how they regarded Nixon as, on the whole, a poor 
creature who was not of much consideration. She knew that 
the sheriff regarded him in the same light, while she saw that 
Usher had all his approbation. In the first instance it had 
turned her heart more towards Nixon. She had gone up to the 
hollow tree, and wept in it for a good hour at a time, and called 
him her knight and her true love, and said to herself that she 
would die for him or live only till he had succeeded in his search, 
or searching, come back to tell her that he had done his best and 
she was now his. 

Usher stood on the steps of the Royal Academy when the 
sheriff’s carriage drove up. The sheriff was not in it; only the 
three girls. Gerty and Bessie were very glad to have the 
opportunity of meeting Usher. They had met him before, and 
were not without a latent hope that the brilliant rising advocate 
might cast an eye of appreciation on one or other of them. 

“ Dearest Mina,” Gerty had said on the way to the Academy, 
“it’s so good of you to give us a chance of meeting him.” 

“ Dearest Gerty,” Mina had said, “ you are welcome to him.” 

“Tf our noses were only different!” said Bessie. 

Usher stepped down, hat in hand, as if the gallery were his 
own, and he were introducing some friends into it. The girls 
were quite pleased at their chaperon. He looked distinguished, 
though his face was pale—distinguished, with the fire of intellect 
in his eye. Gerty and Bessie both thought they would engage 
themselves to him at the first asking, if he only advanced that 
far. 

“Everybody says it’s a first-rate exhibition,’ said Usher; 
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addressing Mina, and leading the way to the wicket. He bought 
three catalogues, handed them round, and taking possession of 
Mina, began generalizing. Bessie and Gerty were disappointed : 
he seemed to be conscious only of Mina’s presence. 

“There's not much in the North Octagon,” he began, “but 
enough, as you may see in a glance, to show that they have had 
foul weather for their work.” 

“How do you mean?” said Gerty, determined that she at least 
was not to be ignored at the side of an engaged girl. 

“T mean that when the artists go out and find their mountains, 
rocks, and bays enveloped in mist, they bring back their weather 
with them. Observe how from floor to roof the gallery is filled 
with pictures of mist. I don’t think it’s fair of them. Mist and 


mystery are all very well in poetry and descriptive prose, but 
when you come to having it on canvas it looks to me like men 
shirking their work.” 

« Bessie dear,” said Gerty, “ did you know that Bobby Bertram 
had a picture in the gallery ’ Fe is numbered 1065 in my 
catalogue. That’s very mischievous of Bobby; he never said 
anything about it; he is ever so much cleverer than I thought 
he was.” 


“To my mind,” pursued Usher, still addressing Mina, “ there’s 
only one picture in the North Octagon.” 

“Which one?” 

“Loch Dirlot.” 

“No. 52” 

‘It has, for one thing, been taken without mist, and that 
shoulder of mountain stands up as solid as any granite crag | 
ever saw. You could almost put your hands on the lower 
shelves and climb up. Come back a little way and look at it. 
Never mind that old man stooping at it, and showing us an 
ungainly back view of himself. What a tiresome old donkey ! 

They waited for a little until the individual who presented 
the back view should go away, but he showed no signs of caring 
to depart. 

“TI say, my good man,’ remarked Usher, advancing to him, 
putting his hand upon his shoulder, and with a high patronizing 
voice exclaiming, “vou ought to re member there are more people 
in the North Octagon than you. That picture was painted for 
the public, I believe.” 

The girls tittered, but the individual declined to move; when 
he did turn, however, Usher ae Yl FRE ty doffed his hat, and 
exclaimed, «] beg pardon, m’ lud ; I had no idea it was you.” 

“Tt’s not a picture at all, ” said my lord, presenting to the group 
a face in which a pair of keen searching eyes looked over a 
massive unshaped nose, beneath which the jaws had the aspect 
of nut-crackers. 

“No,” said Usher, recalling his previous opinion with instan- 
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taneous promptitude, “I agree with you. I think the harmony 
of water and sky is outraged, and the rock is——” 

“Its otherwise interesting,” said his lordship, “from the 
circumstance that it is from these shores we are going to supply 
the mint in the future.” 

And his lordship emitted a low chuckle. He put upa pince-nez, 
and turning a searching eye upon Mina, he said: 

““T seem to have some recollection of your face.” 

“Miss Durie—Lord Straven,” said the advocate, “ Lord Straven 
—the Misses Finlay.” 

Mina recoiled, for it was the judge who had snubbed Joseph : 
but Gerty and Bessie came forward and shook hands with the 
old man. 

“What does the sheriff think of the exhibition, Miss Durie ?” 

“He hasn’t been yet, my lord.” 

“Tm afraid he’s occupying too much of his time with his 
‘Eminent Scotch Sheriffs.” And again my lord emitted a 
chuckle, not so low as the previous one. “ Never mind me,” 
he added, waving them unceremoniously into the Great Room ; 
“IT take my own time to look at them, and though I recognize, 
Mr. Usher, that pictures are painted for the public, ’m not going 
to deny myself the privilege of examining them at close quarters 
and in an attitude which may be less dignified than is befitting. 
one of Her Majesty’s judges, because that attitude may not be 
the one you choose to adopt, accompanied as you are by these 
young ladies. Good-day, good-day.” And he returned to his 
dorsal manner, to the amusement of Gerty, who stuffed her hand- 
kerchief in her mouth to prevent herself laughing. 

But Usher looked very serious, and interrupted the fit of 
giggling by the remark, “He is a magnificent critic of pictures. 
He has made a noble collection in his house, and there is no one 
whose opinion is so much sought after by artists. I wish I 
hadn’t patronized him. [I'll get it hot for that some fine afternoon 
when I’m pleading at my best in the Outer House.” 

They were now well into the Great Room. There was a 
crowd in it. 

“Qh lovely!” burst out Gerty, seeing imitable dresses to the 
right and left of her. 

“Gerty, have more self-restraint,” whispered Bessie, while 
Usher and Mina stood apart. 

Mina was thinking of the judge’s remark about the mint, and 
wondering whether Loch Dirlot had anything to do with Joseph. 
Usher was murmuring that “art was long and life was short.” 

And, indeed, the entrance into the Great Room was calculated 
to impress any observer. How the invisible workers had 
wandered into the land of the Beautiful, and what spoil they had 
brought back !. They had gone into the glens, and brought back 

mountains; they had gone down to the sea in ships, and mirrored 
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the billows breaking on the headlands; they had stood by the 
rivers, and rendered their pools and their waterfalls as Nature 
might be proud to render ihe m; they had searched the harbours, 
and carried away quaint a . faces and sea-beaten expressions. 


From the market-place they had taken women chaffering ; from 
the fields men ploughing, girls milking, boys herding ; they had 
set down baskets of fruit ripe and lush, flowers and leaves in the 
perfection of their shape. There were lithe maidens from southern 


climes; other skies hung over them than Scotland boasted; other 
sunrises and sunsets lay dreaming on the canvas; springs which 
strewed the world with unknown herbage; summers which 


brought strange languor upon the land; and autumns whose 
fruits were the grape, the orange, and the pomegranate. 

“T can take my hat off here, Miss Durie,” said the advocate, 
“and carry it under my arm. The mento whom we decree 
neglect and vagabondage do all that.” 


Gerty had disappe ared, and at that moment returned. 

“T’ve seen Bobby Bertram’s picture. Such a thing as i is! 
Right out of sight at the top of the North Room. You neve: 
Saw anything sO pee ctly hideous. Two pigs in a sty, and they 
haven't the shape of p igs baa r. ll never speak to Bobby 
again for doing anything so hideous. 

Nobody listened to Ge rty, however, though her indignation 
seemed to cause some amusement to the bystanders who didn't 
know her. 

Bessie only looked at her, to remark— 

“Well, really, Gerty, to be an engaged girl, Mina is looking 
very queer at Mr Usher 

“Yes, indeed. One would suppose that there wasn’t such a 
person as Mr. Nixon at all. Mina,” added Gerty, breaking in 
upon the apparent sentimentalism of aspect of the pair, “ what 
did that old man mean about the mint? What did he mean Mr. 
Usher ?” 

“T didn’t quite take him,” said the advocate, who understood 
perfectly what he meant, but saw no reason why Joseph should 
be flaunted under the eye of Miss Durie; for they advanced into 
the South Octagon, and towards the South Room they met 
common friends, who broke up the party for a little, though 
Usher kept his attention fixed upon Mina. She had been 
exchanging remarks for a time with some one from the Castle, 
who twirled a heavy moustache heavily; and some other one 
from Jock’s Lodge, who made the bystanders aware that he was 
wearing spurs. Then she rapidly left them, and turned into a 
room called the small Octagon. She was standing by herself, in 
front of a picture of two ‘lovers bidding each other good- bye 
between a hedge of roses. He had obviously only done kissing 
her, and the premonitory symptoms of departure were strong in the 


gathering sorrow of her brow and the tearful expression of her eyes. 
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“They have given it a wretched bad light, and put it into the 
condemned cell,’ said Usher softly. “But I think there is a 
great deal of feeling in it; and the hedge-roses, which might 
have been spoilt by garishness, retain all the charms of the roses 
with a perfect restraint in the ruddier tones. I think the 
heroine of the picture is not unlike you, Miss Durie.” 

Mina started visibly, and dropping her voice, as she looked 
towards the door, through which no one entered : 

“Curious that I should have been thinking that the—hero 
was not unlike Mr. Frank Usher. I see no resemblance to 
myself. To you I can trace a distinct and happy likeness; 
only I should say the departing lover is a soldier, and not a 
lawyer.” 

“Yes, you are right; I think he is probably an army man. [| 
wonder how it is that we poor fellows who have to deal with 
parchments, and whose hearts are quite as susceptible beneath 
stuff or silk as soldiers under uniform, are so seldom put into 
canvas in appropriately affectionate attitudes.” 

“You are all so—so practical and——” 

“ And love demands the impracticable, the unreal, the—— ? 

“1 don’t know what it is,” said Mina, “ but it would look odd, 
wouldn’t it ? to see old Lord Straven making love in a lane, or the 
Lord Justice Clerk on his knees to some hard-hearted beauty 
who was spurning him; or the Lord President marching off to 
the altar, with the Lord Advocate or the Solicitor-General acting 
as his groomsman. Somehow, it would not be so curious if a 
General was to do the same thing.” 

“You take the same view as the artist,” sighed Usher; “and 
yet we lawyers all marry wives, and wives are not to be won 
without a little courtship among the roses.” 

Mina turned her eyes full upon him. Her face wore its most 
mischievous expression at the moment. He saw that he had not 
touched her heart, but that he had interested her. 

“Tam in earnest,” he said; and the mischievous light in her 
eyes died out of them. 

“Qh, here you are, are you? I thought I[ should pick you up 
somewhere,” said a voice from the door. | 

It was the sheriff, and Mina breathed freely as she turned 
round to greet him. 

“Usher, did you happen to see Straven drifting up the room ¢ 
Do you know what he says about Smeaton’s fairies,—that 
waterside picture in the second room, you know, with the 
incomplete elves and fairies ducking and bobbing among the 
leaves? You saw it, Mina? Yes. Well, go into a corner and 
turn your back till I tell Frank what Straven said.” | 

“Eh—what? I didn’t catch it,” observed Usher eagerly. 

“That there was an inartistic absence of haunches among 
them,” whispered the sheriff. 
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“Papa dear, if you please,” said Mina, “you will find me in 
the other room.” 
“And it’s a fact,’ said the sheriff, looking contemptuously at 
the lovers in the lane. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
A MEAL. 


OLIVER GUN paused on the descent and gathered his faculties 
together. ‘‘ Like John Anderson and his jo,” he said after a 
little, “ Elspeth and you can gang doon the hill thegither. T[’ll 
be at your back in a wee.” The shepherd was afraid that in 
promising to give the stranger his “notion,” he was deeply 
committing himself. He paused, therefore, to get his full stock 
of caution, and to bethink himself how he might say the least 
about the subject to which the stranger had alluded. 

“T should like to stand for a quarter of an hour or so, over- 
looking Dirlot,” said Nixon; “there’s nothing puts my spirits 
up like a high wind. It’s an occasion I always rise to. And 
there’s something about this wind that speaks for itself of the 
North Sea and the frosted pole beyond all.” 

“Your spirits would never be down, then, on this mountain,” 
said the shepherd. “ Elspeth ‘ll show you anything you want 
pointed out to you. I'll away to my lambs for a wee. If you're 
not here when I come back, I'll know that you have gone down 
to the house.” 

The pair stood looking over the plain of ruffled water. The 
wind blew Elspeth’s sun-hat over her shoulders and her hair 
broke loose. Nixon helped her to capture it again, and to 
imprison it within the sun-hat. 

“There’s nobody ever helped me to do that before,” said the 
girl. “Is that the way the girls in the south——Oh, I’m Just 
speaking foolish nonsense.” 

“When they are nice,” said Nixon, believing that he under- 
stood what she had intended to say. 

Elspeth looked over her shoulder towards the retreating figure 
of her father. When Nixon next glanced at her, he perceived 
that her grey eyes were wistfully fastened upon him. 

“Now, don’t you get tired of this,’ he asked, “from year’s 
end to year’s end? Of course, I’m not going to disparage it. 
To me it’s earthly paradise. But all the year round, you 
know ?” 

“ Never,” said Elspeth. “Maybe I will when I come to grow 
older.” And a sigh went off on the breeze which Nixon did 
not hear. 

“T can’t think what you find to do for twelve months on 
end—four of them at least under snow.” 
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“That’s what some of them think down in Ruddersdale town, 
who know no better. Nancy Harper has said the same to me— 
and others. But if you knew the changes that come over Cnoc 
Dhu—if you knew that one month is always different from 
another month, that the heather on the hill is different, the 
animals that run on it and the birds that fly over it different, 
the very burn different—you wouldn’t think as you do.” 

“You seem to have quite a personal feeling of championship 
about your old hill.” 

“It’s not a hill at all; it’s a mountain—the very loftiest of all 
the mountains. There’s no other that approaches it in magni- 
ficence. I have a book at home where the person who saw it 
and printed about it said no other approaches it in magnificence. 

“You are quite in love with old Cnoc Dhu. He'’sa respectal le 
size of a lover to have.” 

“T don’t know anything about these things. But as father 
was saying, we may as well gang doun the hill together. I'll 
only allow you to call Cnoe Dhu a hill when you are speaking 
out of an old song.” 

“Well, well, mountain be it,” and they began to descend. 

Nixon waited for an hour or more in the shieling. Elspeth 
gave him her father’s fly-book to examine, and his comments 
showed the girl that he knew what he was talking about. He 
knew all about sea-trout and loch-trout ; about smoults, and parr, 
and salmon, how they came and went; how they were born, 
brought up, persecuted by the otters and the birds, till they 
ended their lives, after a noble struggle, in the angler’s basket. 
She showed him her father’s Brown “Bess, too, and was a, little 
disconcerted when he pronounced it rather old-fashioned, and 
wondered how anybody could shoot anything with it. 

“But I suppose Mr. Gun doesn’t shoot much? I thought, in 
fact, that shepherds were not allowed to have guns at all.” 

“And there you are right enough, too,” said the shepherd’s 
wife, looking at Elspeth with some anxiety 

“ Ay, but my father’s not like any other shepherd. Mr. Leslie 
never would refuse him the use of his gun. What do you think 
would happen if the mountain foxes were to be allowed to have 
it all their own way, and to take a lamb or a fowl whenever 
they liked? Many’s the fox that gun has sent to his long 
home.” 

“He has shot eagles, too,” said Mrs. Gun. “There’s nothing he 
cannot shoot, if Mr. Leslie will but allow him.” 

“Then, indeed, you needn’t be so dull as I supposed.” 

“We're not dull at all,” said Mrs. Gun, with a renewal of 
ee and looking towards Elspeth, who glanced at her and 
said— 

“] wasn’t complaining, mother.” 

The shepherd having corked himself up to his satisfaction, 
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came down from Cnoc Dhu. It was such an unusual thing fo1 

a stranger to call and make inquiries, and concerning a date si 

far back as a years. It was a new thing in his experi- 
7 ee 

ence. He had “indeed heard, the last time he was in Ruddersdale 

that strange things were occurring in the south, which might 


ultimately “affe ct Mr Leslie and the Ruddersdale property from 


the Cnoc Dhu to the sea. He had not, however, given much 
attention to the rumour; it was enough for him that Roderick 
Leslie was standing in his bank- parlour as large as life, which in 
this case was exceedin: oly large, round, and vital. Cnoe Dh 
might crumble, thought the shepherd, but Roderick Leslie could 
not be imagined out of his bank-parlour, or away from the valley 
of Sir Thomas Dunbeath’s river. 

“That's father come down the mountain now,” said Elspeth 
as his figure momentarily darkened the little casement of th 
shieling. 

“You wer e longer than you said you would be, father.” 

“Were you thinking ¢ long, sir?” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Gun. It would bea poor compliment ti 
your wife and dau; chter if | were to weary after less than a 
hour of their company.” 

“People from the south,” observed Mrs. Gun, “say things u 
a very nice way. It’s a long time before you would say thi 
like o that to Elspeth and me, Oliver. 

“Tt is the eddication,” remarked Oliver. “I notice that th 
eddication is a great advantage to a person in saying a thing 
nicely. I would be looking about me and scratching my head 
and thinking about it all the time, and the nice thing would 
occur to me half an hour afterwards, when it’s not of any use. 

“Oh, a compliment’s never thrown away, Oliver Gun.” 

“Be thankful wi’ what you have got Christina,” said thi 
shepherd. 

Mrs. Gun set down a meal for the stranger. Tea was he 
great luxury. Tea she made, therefore, and with what she called 
‘“crowdy ” in a bowl, and warm scones, and large eggs, and whit 
rolls of butter, and an incisive appetite on Nixon’s part, he did 
nearly as well as the shepherd, who having asked a blessing 
which rather cooled the tea, so long was it, put away vast 
quantities of everything in the most limited space of time. 


a | 


“We were talking up the hill,” said Nixon, “about an incident 
which occurred.” 

The shepherd saw that his “notion” was to be broached ; his 
mouth was full at the moment, but he interrupted Nixon 
vehemently with a sound like “ No- ~a-hiy e 


“ A mountain, sir, if you please,” said Mrs. Gun. “ Not a hill, 


Oliver’s saying. Olive r, speak when you’ve swallowed your bite, 
man; the gentleman ’!] no be accustomed to that sort of way of 
going on in the south.” 
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“Oh yes, Mrs. Gun, I’ve seen a man in the south with his 
mouth full, talking away. But, to be sure, nobody understood 
him but himself. We settled that by the way—didn’t we, 
Miss Gun ?—that Cnoc Dhu is not a hill, but a mountain.” 

“No other approaches it in magnificence,” said Elspeth. 

“No, nor in kind hospitality,” added Nixon, chipping a fresh 
egg. “However,” he continued, “to go back upon what we were 
saying higher up. There wasa wreck in Marnock Bay something 
like eighteen years ago.” 

Oliver bolted a large “bite” with great expedition. 

“Is that all you know, sir? A wreck! Ae wreck! One 
wreck in eighteen years! There’s a score 0’ ships ashore round 
and round the Marnock Firth every winter. There’s been that 
within the living memory of man.”’ 

“You're only interrupting the gentleman, Oliver. He wants 
to put a question to you.” 

The shepherd opened his jaws, and above his beard revealed a 
set of teeth as white as the collies’ which were sitting near the 
elbows of the company in a contemplative attitude. 

“Now, you're angry, father,” said Elspeth, “ about nothing.” 

“No, I’m not angry, Christina Gun—very far from it. I’m not 
one who is given to useless puffs o' wind. But ye know as well 
as I do that the Bay of Marnock is very little known to me—that 
I am very much of a stranger in the Bay of Marnock, that the 
ships which have come ashore there, and the lives saved and the 
lives lost, are as little known to me as to the lassie.”’ 

He spoke with strong emphasis, and his eyes were fixed upon 
his wife’s face with so strong a glance of repression that Nixon 
inwardly remarked, “This man knows something I ought to 
know.” 

“ You remember, however, I suppose, Mr. Gun—in fact, every- 
body remembers : I speak to nobody who doesn’t—you remember 
that there was a little girl brought ashore, of whom Roderick 
Leslie took charge ?”’ 

“T cannot charge my memory with it, sir,” said the shepherd, 
moving uneasily in his chair, pushing that bit of furniture back 
upon one of the dogs, who howled, and inserting two fingers into 
his vest pocket, from which he took out a brief cutty pipe. 

“ Down in Ruddersdale,” said Nixon, “ everybody I talk to has 
some recollection of the circumstance.” 

“ Ay, you see, but we’re twenty miles from the ocean here— 
twenty long heather miles.” 

“Have you any interest in the bit lassie?” asked Mrs. Gun. 

“The deepest interest in life,” said Nixon, “she’s my sweet- 
heart. I’ve come up here to discover all I can about her. When 
I know how she came to be on your coast eighteen years ago, I 
will be entitled to say to her, ‘Now, be my wife.’” 

Mrs. Gun seemed alarmed. A shade of depression stole into 
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Elspeth’s face: she asked, almost tearfully, “And do you think 
you will be long in finding her ?’ 

“Who can tell ?’ 

“T would like to give you a helping hand.” 

“ And I'll take it ; oladly.’ 

“It’s a queer story,” said Oliver Gun. 

“You're a real enterprising gentleman,” said Mrs. Gun, wit! 
an admiring accent to her voice. 

“We'll be seeing some more of you, if it’s you’re sweetheart 
you're after ; she was here, and doesn’t know how.” 

“T’m here for another reason, too; I’m going to dig for gold 
one of these days.”’ 

“Well, then,” said Elspeth with an exclamation of delight, 
would be very glad to help you at it.” 

“The gentleman’ s only joking, r”’ said the smoking Oliver. 
doubt if Elspeth hasn’t got all the gold there is, sir. 

“ Where there was a little, there will be more.” 

“Tm not taken up with the notion of it,” said Mrs. Gun. 

“ Down in Ruddersdale they are making preparations for an) 
quantity of it.” 

“To think of the like of that!” 

By-and-by Nixon rose, thanked his hosts for their kindness 1 
him, and offered to pay for his meal, which greatly shocked them 

“Nobody ever paid for a meal in this house,” said Oliver wit! 
much dignity. “Nobody ever will.” 

“T am sorry I offered it. Good-bye, all of you.” 

He ascended the cliff above the shieling and got on to th 
moorland again. Tl he new season’s lapwings were wheeling ove} 
it and shrieking. They had not been there all winter. They 

regarded Nixon’s solitary figure with noisy suspicion. As h 
pursued his way, a full half hour from the shieling he heard tl 
panting of breath behind him. He turned and fronted Elspeth. 

“ Maybe I’m doing wrong,” she said; “but I couldn’t think « 
you looking for your sweetheart without telling you that Nancy 
Harper said to me once about the girl, ‘ Wha kens, lassie, mayb 
she never was aboard the ship.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INQUIRIES. 


THERE were times when Joseph Nixon, thinking of his own 
origin, wandered back from the world of present reality into 
chaos. The fact that he had no father or mother known to him 
and never had, turned him into a metaphysician. The “ Who 
am I?” in relation to a physical father and a physical mother, 
which got no answer, threw him back to the “Who am I?” in 
relation to the whole mystery of life. As he watched the 
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comely figure of Elspeth Gun, retreating towards the shieling, 
after throwing at him an enigmatical word about his sweetheart, 
he resumed his way across the moor, murmuring a passage from 
an English writer, which had sunk deep into his mind: “ Earth’s 
mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up, in our passage; 
can the earth, which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits 
which have reality and are alive? On the hardest adamant, 
some footprint of us is stamped in; the last rear of the host 
will read traces of the earliest van. But whence? Oh, Heaven! 
whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows not.” He repeated 
the passage over and over again to himself as he swept across 
the moor, blackening under the stars, until he regained his 
hidden canoe at the head of the Cranberry Burn. He got into 
it, paddle in hand, and for a long time he did not touch the 
face of the stream. He allowed himself to drift downwards 
with the running water. How it sang to him, as he descended, 
little lullabies which seemed to speak of forgotten voices in 
other spheres, notes of rush and gurgle which softly filled the 
air, notes of brawl and tumble which deafened the piteous 
ery of the curlews and the lapwings who wheeled and skirled 
on either side of the stream! “But whence?” He lay in 
his canoe, shut his eyes, and tried to throw himself back 
to the first beginnings of memory. But it did not help him. 
No father, no mother; not a face bending over his cradle; not an 
evemng prayer at his bedside; ever the same Joseph Nixon, 
stranger in a strange land, belonging to nobody. Memory would 
not help him as he drifted downwards ; but over his head there 
was the beating of wings, and the willow trees on the margin 
caught a sigh of the breeze as it stole down the vale, and the 
gurgling of the water beneath him increased and grew till his 
ears were filled with it and his heart was sore with it, and for 
very desolation of ignorance of the why and the wherefore, and 
the whence and the whither, his eyes became wet with tears. 
But that was enough for him. “Children ery for the moon,” he 
said; “I have not been sent here to solve the problem of 
existence, and I have been a coward about my father and mother 
because I have been threatened with an origin which will 
humiliate my pride. I am a bastard! Well—so be it; but 
whose? I have been supported for years from behind the scenes. 
They who supported me know, and what they know [| shall 
discover. For I am on the eve of a discovery about Mina Durie, 
which, if I am correct, will lift her beyond my sphere.” 

It is the case that hidden secrets in science are often contem- 
poraneously revealed to men working a hemisphere apart. They 
have had no knowledge of the processes by which they were 
each working ; they have been ignorant that they were working 
at them at all; but contemporaneously the veil is brushed aside, 
and what was in the region of darkness before comes into the 
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light. Usher and Nixon were not a hemisphere apart, and they 
were not working at science; but it shot into both their minds 
at once, or very nearly at once, that Mina Durie was the baronet’s 
daughter. No sooner had Elspeth, her bosom heaving, and her 
eyes flashing, whispered to him, “ Maybe, she never was aboard 
the ship,” than the answer seemed to come, “Then is she the 
daughter of the absent or dead Sir Thomas Dunbeath.” The 
difference between Usher and Nixon was, that while it filled the 
former with an ardent determination to seeure the supposed 
heiress for his wife, it made the latter feel that he, who was 
legitimately engaged to her, must, in the case of her turning 
out to be Miss Dunbeath, give her up. How could the base- 
born look to a marriage with the proprietress of Cnoe Dhu and 
Ruddersdale, and all the moorlands and fields and sea-shores ? 
No; he would not do Mina that injustice. He would be a man, 
and his love for her carrying him on to inquire who she was, and to 
find out the secret, he would go no further than ascertain all 
that concerned himself, after which he would retire out of sight. 
Having taken off his coat to dig at Cnoc Dhu, he need not be 
ashamed to do it in other lands far from the dream of his first 
manhood. Miss Dunbeath would ascend to her proper sphere ; 
he would gravitate to his own lowly level; he would force no 
debasing love upon her; he would discover all, and quietly 
retire. He lay in his canoe, and went down the singing Cran- 
berry slowly, and a new-born lamb would bleat at his elbow as 
he passed, and the munching of the grass by moving figures in 
the dark told him of browsing ftocks. He opened his eyes, and 
the lights from above were visible to him, opening up a white 
pathway on the stream. “Sense knows not; Faith knows not ; 
only that it is through mystery to mystery.” “ Be it so,’ he re- 
peated, putting out his paddle and gliding into the centre of the 
stream. The movement woke up a sand-martin, which went 
piping on the wing far down the stream before him; an otter rose 
with a salmon in his jaws, and disappeared with a splash ; a heron 
flapped heavily from a neighbouring tree, and went away among 
the shadows of the moor; the sheep stopped browsing, or wearily 
shifted their position ; only the light from above remained on the 
stream to lighten his path. He flashed by them regardless of 
their astonishment, neither noticing them, nor thinking of them. 
“Mina is Lady Dunbeath,” he murmured; “and I must give her 
up.’ Nor did his arm cease from its labours till he had got to 
the northernmost side of Ruddersdale, at the little bridge among 
the trees, whence he ascended to the high road, and returned to 
Nancy Harper’s. Nancy’s kitchen was full of the noise of 
laughter, inspired, he judged, by deep draughts of whisky, from 
the unrestraint of the men who were laughing. He went 
through the dark passage, and stood in the doorway. The great 
fireplace was red with the flames of a log, which lay sparkling 
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above a heap of peats. Nancy’s “feyther,’ with a tumbler in 
his hand, sat with his shawl about him, at the side of it. A 
dozen deep, there were chairs from the fire to the centre of the 
kitchen, and in each chair was a miner in a more or less 
advanced state of jollification. Armstrong was beginning to sing, 
“Three potatoes for a crown, in Australia, O!” when Nixon 
appeared. He did not cease till he had completed six verses, 
when he was overwhelmed with the noise of the applause, each 
miner hitting his neighbour’s tumbler till the hams in the rafters 
shook, and Nancy, who was standing apart at a dresser, arms 
akimbo, began to look solicitous. It was the first time the 
miners had come in force to her house. She was a little afraid 
of them, for she was used to a quieter kind of potations and to 
the crooning rather than the roaring of songs. She had not 
made up her mind, apparently, whether their patronage was to 
be a good or a bad thing for her. 

“ Hillo, there!” shouted Armstrong, catching a sight of Nixon 
in the doorway. “ Don’t stand like a skeleton at a feast. Come 
in. Get a cannikin, and clink, clink, clink. By the Lord, you 
have your eyes about you. You're the chap who'll fill your 
pockets before any of us has commenced. Sit down, man; make 
room for the chum—room, I say.” And to the right and left 
of his own chair Armstrong twisted three or four chairs of his 
comrades, and seizing a black bottle from the floor, passed it 
along to the new-comer. 

“It’s song-time just now ; but we're coming along to the yarns 
in a jiffy—a yarn apiece, and nobody to shirk his share. True 
or false—it’s all one to us. Bring him in, some of you, by the 
nape of the neck, if he won’t move out of that lintel.” 

“ By-and-by,” said Nixon, when I’ve stopped a gap in my 
bread-basket. It isn’t every one of you who’s been to the top 
of Cnoc Dhu to-day. And I’m hungry, Mrs. Harper, and would 
have a room to myself and something solid to eat.” 

“You'll get that,” said Mrs. Harper, following Nixon into a 
little genteel room off the docrway, where there was a small red 
fire of coals in a grate, and a white tablecloth on the table, and 
a brass lamp shining on a shelf. 

“They're noisy, noisy men. But, poor fellows, there’s no harm 
in them. Theyre just big boys, Mr. Nixon. I hope you'll no’ 
find it an inconvenience, sir, their coming here to sing and drink 
and enjoy themselves. There’s something offended them at the 
Duke’s Arms, and they’ve come to me in a body. [I'll no’ let 
them go past a certain point, ye ken, for I will have a well- 
ordered house, as I’ve always had: but they’re just boys.” 

“Mrs. Harper,” said Nixon, leaning at a black shelf over the 
fireplace, “you once told Miss Gun, or suggested to Miss Gun, 
that the babe who came ashore from the foreign wreck had never 
been aboard of the wreck at all. That’s so, isn’t it ?” 
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Mrs. Harper put her knuckles down upon the table, steadied 
herself, and with a mechanical motion of her left hand drew a 
chair in position for herself. Mech: unically she sat down. Her 
face wore an expression of grey decision and angry reticence. 

“You said you would like a bit o’ something to eat,” she 


remarked feebly, without looking at Nixon. “ There’s a cold 
fowl—it’s cold because I was keeping it for Mr. Laggan of the 


mail-coach, but he went by me to-day. You can get that. Tm 
sorry it’s cold ; al you can have a warm fluke before it; and 
wi’ that and a gill, maybe the hole in the bread-basket will fill 
up.” 

‘Mrs. Harper, I don’t want to annoy you in any way. But 
you seem to me to be evading my question. Have you any 
reason to suppose that Mina Durie was not brought ashore, as 
Sheriff Durie believes, as Roderick Leslie represents that she 
was brought ashore, as rybody thinks she was, Mrs. Harper ? ” 

But the old woman only rose, left the room, brought in and 
set down the “ warm fluke,’ and coming forward to the mantel- 
piece, put her hand on his arm, exclaiming 

“There, laddie, sit down to your meat. Eat, drink—dinna b 
ask, ask, askin’ questio Youre here to dig: dig and eat, and 
be content. I’m happy to see your young face in my house, 
and to hear you in the passage, and to ken that you will be back 
to your meals; but dinna be aye ask, askin’. I'll be thinkin’ ye 
have a purpose o' your own—that you've been sent here to my 
poor bield, wi’ the law your nieve—Il will that, if you'll neve: 
be done saying, ‘Mrs. Harper, what? Mrs. Harper, how? Mrs. 
Harper, is it? or was it? or do you think? or should you 
suppose ? Take Ruddersdale as you find it, Mr. Nixon. You're 
but a young, fine lad yet. What wi oul lL you do, troubling your- 
self wi mysteries? ‘The bit lassie you talk about i is well enough 
wi the sheriff. The riff is a noble gentleman. I’ve given 


him a horn o’ brandy in this very room, poor man; and he’s 
asked me all thae questions fifteen, sixteen, aye, eighteen years 
ago. Dinna be thinking, because you're young and you like the 
bit lassie, that all that's 3; in your head has come into it for the 
first time. The sheriff |] as been through all the mystery before ; 
and what’s good enou; oh ‘ him should surely be good enough 
for you. Now, I'll bring in te fowl to you, for I see you're no’ 
going to touch the warm fluke, and a cauld fluke is a dish I will 
not set down to anybody Ay, the sheriff asked and asked, poor 
Sagi every question eig! hteen long, long years ago. Put it 
by ye, Mr. Nixon. W hat matters it what a puir shepherd lassie 
would say to ye ?” 

“She is Lady Dunbeath, Mrs. Harper. She is Lady Dunbeath, 
and you know it, and are concealing the secret and doing the 
sweetest woman on earth a gigantic injustice; and out it musi 
come, if we take it out of you in the witness-box in the Inner 
VOL, Il. II 
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House. Mina Durie must go up to her high estate. She must 
get her own. She must——” 

“And Mr. Nixon has a little interest in the bit lassie coming 
into her own. Sir, I looked upon you as a man that had no 
great greed o’ gain. Maybe you're not so disinterested as puir 
auld Nancy Harper supposed. No! Maybe you would like to 
marry Lady Dunbeath. I’m no’ findin’ aniy fault wi’ your 
shapes and your capacities. Coming, coming ! ’ 

There was nobody calling Mrs. Har per, but she went out, 
brought Nixon’s fowl, laid it down, and pressed him into his 
chair. 

“Now, Mr. Nixon, dinna you fash wi’ this business,” she 
continued, “for it’s a’ settled lang syne wi Roderick Leslie ; 
he’s no the man to be meddled wi’, an’ ye have a young life, an’ 
should look to preservin’ it.” 

“Tm not afraid of it, Mrs. Harper,” said Nixon, addressing 
himself to his fowl; “not in the least, and I know no particular 
reason why anybody should want to deprive me of it.” 

“Tt’s a queer coil, this world, sir, and there’s accidents happen 
in it; and tak’ my advice, and do your bit diggin’, and leave all 
this business to God's providence to settle. I hope and trust 
and believe that in God’s own day, if there be any heir to Sir 
Thomas Dunbeath, he will be—she wi Coming, 
coming !”’ ; 

Without invitation, she went out of the room again. Nixon 
despaired of getting any information from her. He finished his 
meal, therefore, lit his pipe, and went down to the pier, where 
the sound of the sea would, he believed, be more congenial to 
him than the noise of the voices of the miners in their cups. 
The starry darkness had broken out into the half-light of a 
frosty segment of the moon. He leaned in his favourite attitude 
upon the upturned keel of an unused boat on the quay. Yes, 
the voice of the sea was decidedly an improvement upon the 
shout of his comrades, sad and unintelligible as it was, as its 
white waters swept the shore, and moaned, retreated, and gave 
forth nothing but a dull, crashing roar, and came back again in 
long ridges of whiteness, to moan and roar under the unin- 
telligible stars and the frosty moonlight. Nixon paced the pier 
without interruption. He heard the village sounds behind him ; 
he heard the bell in the village steeple ring eight ; he heard men 
laugh in the square, and it seemed as if some of the mining glee 
came down to him from Nancy’s window. Yet it did not give 
him that sense of pastoral peace which some people associate 
with village life remote from the turmoil of cities. Rather he 
had an eerie feeling that the shadow of some great mystery, 
which he might be destined to solve, hung over Ruddersdale. 
There was a mystery, and one which he saw that more than one 
person was concerned in concealing, and if he must pluck out 
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the heart of it, it waar be at his own peril. Else, what did 
Roderick Leslie mean by his fits of illness? What did the 
shepherd mean by his guarded silence? What did Nancy 
Harper mean by her kane postponement of all definite in- 
formation? Opposition to his inquiries only stirred him the 
more to the belief that Wins Durie was Sir Thomas's heir. 
‘Mina, Mina! and am | set apart to solve the mystery, and to 
leave you for ever?” He paced the pier till the bell in the 
steeple rang nine, when a man, with an oil-skin, a sou’-wester, 
and a boat’s rudder on his shoulder, came slowly down the quay. 


“Frosty,” said Nixon as the fisherman passed him. 
“ Ay, a wee thing.” 
“You’re not going out all by yourself?” 


‘IT am, though.” 
‘To pull your lines ? 
To pull my lines.” 
‘How far out do you go ? 
‘As far as & point ott the Skerries z 
‘What do you eatch out there 2?” 


‘What it’s the will God to send me—aiblins twa-three 
lukes; aiblins twa-three ling; aiblins a turbot; aiblins naething. 
But I put mair faith in’t than I do in the goold, onyway.’ 

“T should rather like to go out with you to the Skerries.” 


“ Tt’s cauld, man.” 

“Never mind—lI am used to it. The Skerries. You don't 
happen to remember a wreck there sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
in which——" 

“Sit down, man, till I get this sail up. Come oot o’ the bow 
and tak’ your seat aft beside me. She'll run to the side o’ the 
Skerries 3 in half an hour wi’ this blow o’ wind. Do I remember?” 

“Yes—a wreck on the Skerries eighteen years ago, and an 
nfant coming ashore ? ” 

“Mind your head wi’ that sheet. Now sit ower to starboard ; 
she has a list to port wi that wind. Do I remember? Yes; 
sixteen—eighteen years ago, some time about then, the first 
steamer that ever ran between Ruddersdale and the sooth went 
to the bottom. Not on the Skerries, though. No; not there. 
The Skerries hae broken the back o’ many a pretty ship, but not 
the Pujin. The Puffin went out with a freight o' great ladies 
and ventlemen—there was the Duke’s butler and his wife - there 
was “Sheriff Durie’s wife and her brother, I believe, and 
Mind your head, now, till I bring her about. Yes; it was a big 
sink that. Now, they were all on their way sooth ; and the 

Puffin was never heard tell o’ again.’ 

“The sheriffs wife? I had “forgotten about that. Poor old 
fellow! To be sure! And it’s on the altar of his affection for his 
drowned wife that he picked up the waif recovered from the sea 
about the same time.’ 
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“ He’s a fine, cracky, cheery man, the sheriff. He has little to 
do wi altars to my knowledge. About she goes again; mind 
your head. My lines are down yonder—a little thing west o’ the 
Skerries. See, a dozen or two buoys bobbin’ up and doon. I 
think I'll get a turbot the nicht, maybe.” 

Nixon peered beneath the sail. He saw the surf surging over 
the fatal Skerries: to the west there were the buoys. The 
fisherman had forgotten about the wreck. Like the shepherd, he 
remembered scores of wrecks on the same ridge of rocks, and 
confused them. | 

“The poor sheriff,” thought Nixon. “He has taken over 
Mina in memory of his wife. That is why he is so reluctant to 
part with her.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A LETTER. 


SHERIFF DvRIE had some of his letters sent to him at Durie 
Den, some of them to his club in Princes Street, some of them to 
Parliament House, some of them to the office of a writer to the 
signet. The letters which came to his own house were usually of 
an inoffensive character; he chose to arrange his life so that as 
few annoyances as possible should meet him inside his own door. 
It was his theory that home was home, and should be made 
as comfortable as might be; his home letters, therefore, were 
usually invitations to dine in town, notes unconnected with the 
law, “how d’ye do’s?” from old friends, and what not. It was 
with great disgust, therefore, that he observed at the side of his 
plate, one morning at breakfast, a letter from Ruddersdale in 
Nixon’s hand-writing. The sheriff had no intention of being hard 
upon Nixon. He had failed at the bar himself, however, and he 
regarded other bar failures with a want of leniency which was 
more in accordance with the laws of human nature than of logic. 
Logically, he should have argued that, having been a bad pleader 
himself, it was no sin and disgrace in another man to have 
mistaken his vocation. But that was not how he argued at all. 
Here was a young fellow wanting to marry his ward. His ward, 
he was determined, should not marry poverty. Present wealth 
he did not greatly care about, but some indication that the 
wooer had the power to collect enough of guineas to make the 
road easy for travelling on—that he must see. He saw it in 
Usher, not in Nixon. It was rather an aggravation to him that 
where he had failed Nixon also had failed. He had no sympathy 
in him whatever, and he tore the envelope, upon which he 
recognized his fine Roman hand, all down the back and round 
the edges. 

“He’s going to whine about his love and make a fuss about 
the separation,” murmured the sheriff; “the less I see of him, 
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t that I was, not to notice soone 


that she cared for him; the very circumstance of the man’s ; birth 
being, instead of a safeguard, as I supposed, a positive attraction 
to her—a positive attraction!” 

“MY DEAR SHERIFF DurteE—| H’m!],—I was not to write you 
till the strip of the deed of conveyance you gave me had assisted 
me to some discovery. [No you were not.J—It has lain in my 
portmanteau, where I pla leaving Edinburgh.—{ Very 
rood !|—But I think that, another way I have come to the 
outside hedge of a discovery.—[The coward! the mean fellow ! 
He promised me he w 1 not write her till he had found some- 
tinienes It is a misera ubterfi —-When Mina was placed 
in your hands you w tol lerick Leshe that she was 
brought ashore from ‘ the bay. | Does the fellow 
suppose that I can’t | weigh, and decide 1 upon ev idence? H 
wishes to open corres] l Mina again. I will stop his 
letters. No, I won't. [ll quarrel with him. [ll drop him. 


l’ll take Mina to the 
us, and trust to the chapter of 
to suppose that she m 





that she may, in fact, hav 

(Suspicion! H’m! That won't d 
hard evidence. Y: lay susp 

been borne in upon nind bi 


—|A shepherd-girl ! ‘Ha! 


She casually mentioned—I casual 


innkeeper, Nancy Harper, had sa 
the girl might have been born on shore.—|The chief witness. If 
[ had not become aware in course of years that swearing 1 
as bad a habit as spitting, I should swear. I hate the man at 
this moment.|—Naney Harper herself bids me mind my own 
business.—[Bravo, Nancy! Shrewd people up there. Bravo 
Yes, let him mind his own business, by all means!|—But th 
more I think over tl ircumstance, the more I am inclined to 
think that Mina Durie is Mina Dunbeath, heiress to the estates 
of Ruddersdale and Cno¢ .Dhu.’ '—[There is collusion here. Usher 
has written Nixon, and put him up to it. They are a couple of 
caitiffs, and my little girl would be well rid of both their 
attentions. | 

The sheriff's little girl came down to breakfast at that moment, 
and looked at him with a eee n of surprise at the tenderness 
of his manner. She glanced at the letter in his hand, but did 
not see that it was from Nixon. The sheriff put it down, with 
address beneath, as if it were a begging letter or a boot account, 


or some other written reminder of 
he took his breakfast very quietly 
the Caledonian so that his head 
of the table. He was dismally 


yy the remark 


ald to her 


Usher to speak French fo: 
idents. |—Now, I have reason 
been aboard a ship at all 

rn ashore. The a: 
We want facts, Mr. 
away, my good fellow )—has 
of a shepherd-gir! 
susceptible Joseph |] 
Good !]—to me that the 
on one occasion 
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no importance whatever. But 

, and in the middle of it stuck 
was invisible at the other end 
supposing that if Sir Thomas 
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Dunbeath’s daughter were sitting at the other end of the table, 
he would lose her before long. He looked at the wall of print in 
front of him without reading, furtively drew Nixon’s letter 
within it, and read and rere ead it ; and when Min: » remarked— 

“ Papa, dear, I don’t see your face this morning,”’ he shoved shee 
letter into his trousers’ pocket, as if he had been a schoolboy 
suddenly detected in exhibiting a marble or a top to a disin- 
terested neighbour at prayer-time. 

“Qh, I didn’t notice that,” said the sheriff. “I was reading 
a leader here—one of these slashing—you shall hear a bit of 
it.” | 

And the sheriff began upon an article upon national finance, 
and went over a paragraph of it before he observed that it was 
not slashing at all. 

“Pve had a good night’s sleep, but I shall yawn if ‘you go on.’ 

“You don’t need to do that. I began on the wrong column 
Here you are. That’s into them, isn’t it? They won’t leave th 
poor clergy alone. Note as a physiological fact, supported by 
powerful statistics, that nine out of every ten clergymen, after 
being placed, have red noses. Got their statistics from the men 
at the plate. Polled the country two Sundays ago. I can’t 
make out, however, what they deduce from the redness. Seem 
to believe that clergy men’s wives spend their time in pulling 
their noses. Too fanciful to be‘true. Besides, what if it be true 
Surely a man may be allowed to choose his own colours. It’s 
all a question of taste.” 

The sheriff chipped all his eggs and devoured them, drank his 
coffee, and put ona disreputable hat, with the intent to stroll in 
his orounds. They were not very extensive, but they were well 
enclosed with trees ; there was plenty of green grass, a good deal 
of cheery chirruping and singing of birds, and a seat in a nook 
here and there, where a cigar was a fine temporary reconciliation 
to things as they are. The sheriff lit a cigar, and again took 
Nixon’s letter out of his trousers’ pocket. He tried to smoke his 
way to perfect calm. He looked at the letter half-a-dozen 
different ways. He fillipped the envelope on to the walk, and 


he contemptuously rolled the letter up in a ball in the hollow of 


his hand, and dropped it, as if he were not giving it a thought, 
at the side of the seat. Then a little breeze came along and 
shook the myrtles opposite him, and moved the envelope and 
the paper ball, and he found himself pouncing upon them and 
restoring them to his pocket. 

“She may be Lady Dunbeath, and I am robbed. I am robbed 
of my treasure. Meddlesome fools! What have they to do 
with her origin ?” 

He rose abruptly, went back by the stables, had his horse 
saddled, and rode into Edinburgh at so reckless a pace that he 
would have been stopped, once and again, had not the guardians 
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of the peace recognised him en route. He went straight to the 
writer to the signet and handed him his letter. 

“Now, freely, from reading that, without a single forethought 
or afterthought, what do you think ?” asked the sheriff. 

“That the man had better look to his own origin, and first of 
all find out who he is himself. . He is not far away from his own 
origin, if Grant’s account of the payments which have educated 
him be true.” 

‘“ How so?” 

“Well, Grant had these payments, if [ am not mistaken, from 
Leslie, who stopped them lately, on the ground that the young 
man’s people, whoever they may be, had left no more resources 
The terms of the payment were, that no questions should be 


asked. And being asked, it was discovered or asserted that- 
the old story, bar-sinister—in which case the youth had hi: 
curiosity checked.” 

“ Naturally,” said the sheriff. Yes; I know something of 
that, though not precisely in the terms you state. Give me 


sheet of paper.” 
He got it, and wrot 
“DEAR Nrxon,—My advice to you is, to confine your atten 


tions to your own parentage for a little: let Mina’s alone. You 
have not quite observed your parting promise—never to address 


me at Durie Den till you had done something with the strip of 
the deed of conveyall ; 

“ How are my ‘Eminent Scotch Sheriffs’ getting along? Oh 
thanks ; very well. Jam labouring away at the administration 
of Scotch law during the Reformation. Difficult question that 
very. Heard Straven’s comment on Smeaton’s fairies? Shut 
the door,” ete. 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


Ir has been a full month. that we have just passed through— 
full, alas! mostly of evil. Misfortunes have fallen upon us in 
rapid succession. It seems hardly credible that it is only six 
weeks since that black Wednesday when England was brought 
face to face with the cruel certainty of Gordon’s death, whilst 
her sorrow was heightened by anxiety for the brave men, whose 
generous haste to rescue him had exposed to the extremest perils 
of desert warfare. That anxiety indeed has passed, but only to bi 
succeeded by another, more grave, if less acute ; for in this case 
it is no solitary blow, however severe, but the long-drawn suffe Ting 
and endless losses of war with a sreat European Power, which 
seem to be impending over us. Even as we write, the decisive 
accident may have happened, and we may see ourselves involved 
in a protracted life-and-death struggle for the possession of India. 
The latest aspect of the aftair, indeed, i is more pacific, and in his heart 
of hearts even the most warlike of us still hopes that this great mis- 
fortune may be averted. Bnt it is impossible, when such vast 
destinies depend on such trivial chances, when so mighty a sword 
of fate is suspended over us by so slight a thread, to feel anything 
but the most lively solicitude, the most breathless interest, in every 
fresh piece of intelligence from the remote and say: age region 
where Russia and England have at last met face to face. — 
The centre of interest in our foreign relations has shifted during 
the past month with extraordinary rapidity from the Soudan to 
Berlin, and from Berlin again to the highlands of Central Asia. 
As long as our forces on the Nile were engaged in the dangerous 
and disheartening operation of falling back on their base at Korti, 
and an immediate advance of the Mahdi seemed probable, it was 
almost impossible to spare a thought from the absorbing interest 
of the retreat of Buller and of Brackenbury. Both generals, how- 
ever, succeeded in extricating themselves from their dangerous 
advanced position with less loss and difficulty than had been 
feared. The main body of General Buller’s force reached 
Gakdul on the 26th February (where its former commander, 
the brilliant and beloved Herbert Stewart, had died, to the infinite 
sorrow of all his comrades, ten days previously), and continuing 
their march unmolested, rejoined Lord Wolseley at Korti in the 
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policy of the Government by the half-hearted manner in which 
that policy has been advocated by its authors. The first valorous 
announcement of Ministers, that they intended “to break the 
power of the Mahdi at Khartoum,” was deprived of much of its 
import by the statement of Mr. Gladstone on the Friday 
night after the opening of Parliament, and still more by his speech, 
and that of Sir William Harcourt, on the Vote of Censure. The 
Radicals, who supported Mr. Morley’s amendment, protesting 
against further aggressive operations, openly boasted that Mr. 
Gladstone, in his heart, sympathised with them, and the Prime 
Minister’s language certainly lent colour to that assertion. While 
mildly censuring the amendment of Mr. Morley, which involved 
an absolute reversal of the policy of the Government, he threw all 
his energy into denouncing the amendment of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, which merely asked them to carry that policy to its logical 
conclusion. Mr. Gladstone, who, while still apparently retaining 
an undiminished popularity with the multitude, has lost ground 
enormously during the last month in the estimation of the 
educated classes, was weaker than he has ever before shown 
himself in a debate of first-rate importance. [or all that 
the Vote of Censure was generally regarded as a sham-fight 
till Mr. Goschen rose at the close of the second night of 
the debate. His unsparing revelation of the inconsistency 
and vagueness of Ministerial explanations of the policy of the 
Government, all the more damaging because couched in the 
most neutral and unaggressive language, at once changed the 
whole complexion of affairs. For the first time the Ministerial 
whips were alarmed. From that moment it became a matter of 
vital importance to the Government, that, without showing such 
an amount of determination with regard to the conduct of the 
campaign as would alienate the Radicals, they should yet appear 
sufficiently resolute to retain the support of the Moderates. To 
what extent they succeeded was shown by the division on Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s resolution, on which Ministers had a 
majority of 14 (302 against 288). Only 13 Liberals, headed by Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Albert Grey, found it in their hearts 
to express by an adverse vote the deep dissatisfaction universally 
felt with the double-faced irresolution of the Government, while 
some.twenty others stayed away. In the division which followed 
on Mr. Morley’s amendment, he and Mr. Courtney mustered 111 (70 
Radicals and 40 Irishmen) in support of the policy of withdrawal, 
pure and simple. But though their nominal following on this 
occasion was not very large, they had scored a moral triumph, and 
made a protest which has been gathering support ever since 
throughout the country. Loud indignation has been expressed in 
the Liberal camp and votes have been passed by Liberal associa- 
tions censuring Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, and their associates. 
Whatever sympathy they may enjoy among certain sections of 
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Liberals, the official voice of the party, whether in the press or in the 
caucuses, has been emp hatic in condemning them. The 70 Liberals, 
on the other hand, who voted against the Government on th 
amendment of Mr. Morley, have received much gentler treatment 
No association has passed a vote condemning them. The fashion 
rather is to condemn the policy which they censured, while ex- 
pressing unabated cot nfide nce ‘in the Government which has 
originated that condemned policy. The peace societies are exalt- 
ing their horn on high. © Workmen’s clubs 1 in various quarters are 
raising eee protests against any further bloodshed for the 
subjugation of a. “people struggling to be free.” The argument 
that we are hohail to relieve the. garrisons declines in force with 
every fresh garrison that is mass: vcre d. The old cry for suppress- 
ing the slave trade is losing its charm now that it is evident that 
the slave trade cannot be suppressed cheap. On all hands ther 


is a growing conviction that the new democracy will be even mor 
opposed than the present electorate to anything like “a spirited 
foreign policy. ” And though this, despite present evidence in its 
favour, is still a doubtful forecast for the effect that might b« 
produced by a strong and popular man expounding the reasonabk 
arguments for a vigorous defence of our interests abroad is quit 
incalculable), it undoubtedly exercises a powerful influence on th¢ 
official Liberals of to-day, the Liberal candidates of to-morrow. 
That influence is peculiarly visible in the increasing flabbiness 
of Ministerial answers with respect to our future proceedings in 
the Soudan. Will they chastis etheMahdi? Yes. But with 

sad and reluctant hand. Will they build the railway to Berber 

Yes and no. They will build a railway—in the direction of Be =i Tr, 
but no further than they can ween ind for military purposes only. 
Meanwhile they will watch carefully, very carefully, how the cat 
jumps at home. It is perfectly evident that the Ministry ar 
anxious, by using studiously inex} it fee ‘it language, to leave open a 
door of retreat, that they are ready, and some of them even 
willing, to allow public ache to compel them to curtail and 


abandon an enterprise upon which, in the first instance, publi 
clamour impelled them to engage 

The growing popular distaste for what will undoubtedly be a 
costly and a bloody , and what to many people seems a_ useless 
and unjustifiable war, has been greatly increased by the discovery 
of dangers to which En land is exposed in other directions. The 
well-informed have been perfectly sensible of these dangers for 
some time past, but it is only during the last month that the public 
generally have been roused to an ade ‘quate appreciation of them. The 
strained relation between the E atl and German Foreign Offices 
culminated in the first week of March in something like an open 
quarrel. The publication of the blue-books on New Guinea and the 
Cameroons, while vindicating to some extent the conduct of Lord 
Granville and Lord Derby, “threw a particularly unpleasant light 
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upon the attitude of Prince Bismarck towards England. The corre- 
spondence showed him not only irritable and quarrelsome, but down- 
right hostile in spirit, and not a little unscrupulous in his choice of 
means to annoy and to forestall us. The English authorities in the 
Gulf of Guinea were seen to have been anticipated in the annexation 
of certain positions at the Cameroons by something which can 
only be described as a rather unworthy trick. The dispute as to 
the frontiers of our respective protectorates on the northern coast of 
New Guinea was seen to have arisen from a misunderstanding on 
the part of Prince Bismarck which can hardly be considered other- 
wise than wilful. We had only just had time to realize these 
unpleasant facts, when the bad impression caused by them was 
deepened, and a feeling of. serious anxiety aroused, by a speech of 
Prince Bismarck’s in the Reichstag on the 2nd March, in which, 
although expressing a desire for the maintenance of good relations 
with England, he severely attacked Lord Granville for revealing 
diplomatic secrets, and expressed his irritation at the opposition of 
England to Germany’s colonial policy “in the Cameroons, as 
well as in New Guinea, Fiji, and other places.” The first of the 
diplomatic irregularities on the part of the English Foreign Office, 
of which the Prince complained, was the publication of Sir E. 
Malet’s account of a conversation held on the 25th of January, in 
which the Prince, referring to what appears to have been an 
apocryphal despatch from himself to Count Miinster on May 5th, 
told Sir Edward that he had been anxious to have a general 
agreement with England about colonial and Egyptian matters, on 
the principle of do ut des, but finding us impossible to deal with, had 
now come to an understanding with France. The second offence 
was an assertion of Lord Granville’s, in a recent speech, that Prince 
Bismarck had advised us “ to take Egypt,” whereas, according to 
the Prince’s own account, he had never gone to that length, but 
had only two years ago, under pressure of repeated appeals for his 
advice, and in the strictest secrecy, given it as his opinion that, 
“if he were an English Minister,” he would try to come to terms 
with the Sultan, and thus obtain a firm position in Egypt, without 
violation of treaties or offence to other Powers. 

This direct public attack upon the English Foreign Office, 
an almost unique incident in the intercourse of friendly states, 
heightened in its effect by the Prince’s raillery of the manner in 
which England conducted her diplomatic correspondence, produced 
a tremendous effect throughout Europe. [Excitement and expecta- 
tion were wrought to a high pitch by the simultaneous despatch of 
Count Herbert Bismarck to London. The exact object and course 
of this mission are still veiled, and perhaps always will be veiled, 
in obscurity. Some authorities declared at the time, that it was 
intended to mitigate the bad effect likely to be produced in 
England by a demonstration on the part of Prince Bismarck, which 

had seemed necessary to allay the irritation excited in France 
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and Turkey by Lord Gri anville’s indiscreet revelations. Others 
have always maintained, and in our opinion with better reason, 
that Count Herbert came to impress upon his friends in England, 
including his host, Lord Rosebery, the depth of his father’s 
annoyance, and to urge the advisability of making some great 
and immediate effort to conciliate him. © At any rate, : a great effort 
was made. Ina weed delivered in the House of Lords on 
March 6th, with Count Herbert Bismarck looking on, and in 
a letter to Lord E. Fitzmaurice, read by the latter in the House of 


Commons on March 9th, Lord Granville not only overflowed with 
admiration for the tp : and anxiety for the friendship of Ge rmany, 
but retracted the statement that Prince Bismarck had advised us 
‘to take Egypt’ so far as it might imply that he wished us to 
annex it. He h: en meant nothing more by the phrase than that the 
Prince recommended a protectorate or prolonged occupation. This 
speech of Lord Granville’s has been variously regarded as an amend. 
honorable and “an abject apology,” and a somewhat similar differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the remarks by which Mr. Gladstone, 
on the following Thursday (12th), sought to cross the ¢’s and dot 
the 7’s of Lord Granville’s “ exp lanation. “As to respect and 
friendship for Germany,” he said, “1 will stand behind no man 
in the value I attach to it. If Germany is to become a colonizing 
power, all I say is, God-speed to her. . . . I hail her in entering 
upon that course, and glad will I be to find her associating with us 
in carrying the light of civilisation, and the blessings that de pend 


upon it, into the backward and le 88 significant portions ; of the world. 
Meanwhile, Count Herbert took back with him to Berlin something 


more than these smooth phrases to — his father’s wrath. He 
took back with him the agreement England to acknowle “8 
German authority in the whole region from the mouth of th 
Cameroon river to that of the Rio del Rey, with the single aie: 
tion of the station at Victoria and its imme diate vicinity. ~ He took 
back with him the c: ssion of the whole northern coast of New 
Guinea to a point south-east of the disputed and important position 
of Huon Bay, where we had hoisted our flag, and to which, through- 

out the correspondence on the subject, we had tenaciously clung. 
Nor is it evident that, although the understanding arrived at 


between the Count and the English Government is described as 
embracing all the colonial questions at issue between the tw 
countries, England has obtained any counter-concessions from 
Prince Bismarck. Has the Chancellor, for instance, agreed to the 
establishment of our authority at St. Lucia Bay, which, according 
to Lord Derby, he was on the 5th of March still “unwilling to 
recognize,” and along the whole coast of South-eastern Africa up to 
Delagoa Bay, a matter vital to the maintenance of our supremacy 
in that quarter? Was any agreement come to with regard to 
Zanzibar, between which and Lake Tanganyika a vast and fertile 
region is in process of colonization by a German trading company, 
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to which the Emperor William has just granted a charter ? 
Yet the integrity and independence of Z anzibar is of immense 
importance to the great and growing English and Indian trade 
with that wealthy and much- -promising country. One cannot but 
fear that all these questions are still hanging undecided over 
our heads. for the present, however, our explanations and con- 
cessions have not been without their effect. The report of the 
hauling down of the British flag at Victoria by Germans, which 
created quite a scare in London for twenty-four hours, will 
prove to be either a falsehood or a blunder, that will be un- 
equivocally repudiated by Prince Bismarck. There is a pause in 
the stream of abuse which the German press has for some time 
been steadily pouring upon England. The semi-official organs 
adopt a conciliatory tone. Prince Bismarck himself, in his latest 

utterances, has declared that good relations between the two 
countries have been re-established—re-established, we presume, 
until Prince Bismarck next thinks that he has something to gain 
by putting pressure upon England, when we may once more ‘find 
ourselves in embarrassments on all hands, culminating in a fresh 

explosion of wrath at Berlin, and followed by a fresh concession 
on the part of the most squeezable of governments. 

Simultaneous with our diplomatic brush with Germany, but 
deepening in seriousness, as the latter has been dispelled, until 
it now overclouds the whole foreign sky, is the dispute between 
ourselves and Russia as to the frontier of At fehanistan. This 
is not the place to discuss the complicated geographical and 
historical issues involved in the controversy between the two 
countries. The Russians have a plausible case, which has been 
ably argued in London of late days by M. Le ‘ssar, whose inti- 
mate knowledge of the districts in question gives him an advant: ge 
over his opponents here, for our experts, Colonel Stewart and Mr. 
Condie Stephen, are with Sir Peter Lumsden in ‘the plains of 
Badghees. But it is unnecessary to enter into details to appreciate 
the general drift of Russian policy. A great scare was created 
in London a few weeks back by a report that the Russians were 
marching on Herat, while at Vienna, that breeding-place of 
canards, they were actually reported to have taken that town. Any 
such intention was promptly repudiated by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and we may readily accept the denial. The Russians are 
not at present able to take Herat. We may well believe, therefore, 
that they are sincere in declaring that they do not intend to 
try. They are not in a position to do more than take up such 

a frontier as will place them within striking distance of Herat, 
moe this they have, as a matter of fact, done. In the valley of 
the Murghab their forward march is ‘indeed checked by the 
Afghan occupation of Punjdeh, where the Russian and Afghan 
outposts are face to face with one another, but on the line of 
the Heri-Rud they have pushed forward to Zulfikar and Akrobat, 
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some eighty miles south of Sarakhs and rather less than that 
distance north of Herat. No amount of ingenuity can represent 
the present position of the Russians as consistent with the original 
agreement between the two governments to “delimit the Afghan 
frontier from the Oxus to Sarakhs.”’ It is as if a man, in order to 
delimit the frontier from Hyde Park Corner to Piccadilly Circus, 
were to take up positions at Victoria Station and Buckingham 
Palace. Neither is the clever but entirely untenable claim of 
Russia to occupy every p lace which is within roving-reach of her 
brand-new subjects, the Salor and Saryk Turcomans, compatible 
with her often-repeated professions that the whole of ‘Afghanist: an 
was regarded by her as outside the sphere of her influence. Ii 
s not a claim that would ever have been advanced had she not 
despised either the intelligence or the resolution of her opponent. 
But rightly or wrongly Russia has advanced it, and given practical 

ffect to it, and, as English menaces have long since lost all 
potency, the choice before us is either to try and turn her out of 
the positions she has occupied, or to acquiesce with the best grace 
possible 1 In the ute possu etis, 

Some of the places which Russia now occupies have been 
leclared by English Ministers to be “ undoubtedly Afghan 
territory,’ and we have sworn till we were black in the face to 
suffer no infringement of that territory. With regard to the 
Afehan frontier, Mr. Gladstone declared in the House of Commons 
that the country was perfectly united. And when, about the 
same time, it was generally understood that the Government 
meant to*insist upon the withdrawal of Russia at least from 
Zulfikar and Akrobat, if not also from Pulikhatum, the press, both 
metropolitan and provincial, with the important ‘exception of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, secon | in a chorus of encouraging approval, and 
vowed that we never, never, never would consent even to entertain 
any further argument on the subject till the positions in question 
had been evacuated. In this instance the hot fit lasted about three 
days. On March 13th, Mr. Gladstone, in one of the most Sphinx- 
- statements he has ever made in the House of Commons, seemed 

» lean towards a settlement on the basis of wtz possidetis, and 
inal a considerable section of the Ministerial press, exhausted 
no doubt by its literary heroism of the previous days, began to 
dwell on the triv iality of the issue and rejoice in anticipation of a 
speedy settlement. Stoc ks, which had been greatly depressed 
durin the earlier part of the week, rose with a rush on Saturday, 
the 14th. “After all,” people might be heard saying on every 
hand, “would it not be too absurd for two great countries to plunge 
into a ruinous and interminable war about a few miles of remote 
and worthless steppe ? ” 

There is reason in that, no doubt. Neither England nor Russia 
is at present in a position ‘to strike a decisive blow in Central Asia. 
They cannot get at one another anywhere else. War under these 
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circumstances would, in the first instance at any rate, be confined 
to a harassing but indecisive conflict of blockade on the one hand 
and privateering on the other. No time, moreover, could be more 
inopportune for England to plunge into a quarrel with a great 
Power than the present moment, when she has more than 20,000 
men locked up in Egypt and the Soudan, not to speak of possible 
complications in South Africa and other quarters, and when the 
navy is avowedly below its proper strength. But there are 
considerations on the other side. If it be once granted, that a 
conflict between England and Russia for the possession of India is 
sooner or later inevitable, then it might be better that it should 
come now, while Russia’s communications with her base on the 
Caspian are incomplete, while the Turcoman tribes along the 
route are still far from habituated to her authority, and while 
Persia is not yet entirely under her thumb. Let her draw the 
frontier, as she is now drawing it, at a point conveniently near to 
Herat, complete her railway from Askabad to Sarakhs and from 
Sarakhs to Akrobat, and establish a proper base in the fertile region 
of Badghees, and her ultimate advance will be enormously facilitated. 
And as for the argument that we are not only unprepared for war but 
already have our hands full, one might fairly ask, Is it in the nature 
of Hnglish governments ever to be prepared, or of the English 
public to accept the sacrifices necessary for constant preparedness 
for war? Or again, are we ever likely to be the aggressors in a 
war with Russia, and, if she is the natural aggressor, will she not 
always choose for her forward move a time when we have work on 
our hands elsewhere? Besides, India is at present firmly and even 
enthusiastically loyal, and the Ameer, a strong ruler, still believes 
in the value of English friendship. But if we allow ourselves to 
be openly jockeyed by Russia in the present controversy, he may 
well begin to think of transferring his allegiance to what will then 
seem to him to be manifestly the stronger of the two parties. 
All these considerations, however, though not intrinsically worth- 
less, are as feathers in the balance against the general desire to 
avoid, or at least to postpone as long as possible, at whatever sacri- 
fice, the hateful extremity of war. The latest news, that Russia 
had accepted the “agreement” or “arrangement” suggested by 
Mr. Gladstone, and, pending further diplomatic discussion, was 
graciously pleased to give a conditional promise to take nothing 
more than she had already got, has accordingly been received with 
a widespread feeling of relief in this country. If, therefore, the 
calamity of war befall us, it will be due, not to resolution, but to 
accident. But with the opposing forces actually facing one another 
in a remote region, with which communication from head-quarters 
is difficult, with Afghans on one side and Turcomans on the other, 
with adventurous Russian officers spoiling for a fight and indignant 
English officers fuming over the slight which they believe to have 
been put upon them and their country, who shall say that if the 
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present state of tension continues much longer, a war-involving 
accident is impossible, or even unlikely ? 

With the public mind preoccupied by our foreign embarrassments 
and dangers, with one great war on our hands and a still greater 
war imminent, it is no wonder that the country has had little atten- 
tion, and Parliament little ener gy, to spare for domestic questions. 
Vastly important as the Redistribution Bill is, and fraught in 
almost every detail with far-reaching consequences to the future 
of our political life, it is yet being hurried through the House of 
Commons like a measure of third-rate moment. The indifference 
springing from distraction of mind is aggravated by the agreement 
existing between the two front benches, which makes the work of 
amendment appear a hopeless one. Over and over again during 
the past few weeks have attempts been made to modify the measure 
in some of its more important details, but no such effort, though 
it might enjoy the symp ithy of considerable numbers on both sides 

f the House, has had the slightest chance of success. With the 
cole exception of the proposal to retain four members for the City 
of London, instead of the two assigned to it in the Bill—a pro- 
posal which, but for t wt agreement aforesaid, would in all prob: ability 
have been carried—every suggested alteration has been rejected by 
overwhelming majorities. Mr. Bryce’s proposal to make an end 
of university members, the proposal of the Ulster Conservatives 
to group the Ulster boroughs instead of throwing them inte the 
counties, the proposal of Mr. Courtne y to intr oduce the principle 
of Proportional Representation, all met with decisive defeat. Pro- 
portional Representation, especially, mustered, even considering the 
thinness of the House, a surprisingly small number of supporters. 

The truth is, the agitation in its _— though conducted with 
some vigour ‘during the recess, had | een begun too late. Nor is 
the time yet ripe for bri in cing home to the body of the people the 
necessity of some such device for ensuring a true representation of 
all classes and nti If ever that time comes, it will be when 
they have had practical experience of a parliament in which 
Ireland is represented almost exclusively by Parnellites and 
London almost exclusively by parochial nobodies. 

For the rest it may be doubted, whether the specimen just 
afforded us of the effect of legislation } Yy previous compact between 
the leaders of both parties is calculated to create a very lively 
desire for a repetition of the experiment. As far as the Redistri- 
bution Bill was concerned, Parliamentary discussion has been a 
farce. The object in view, a rapid settlement of the question, may 
have been worth the price which had to be paid for it, but there can 
be no denying that the price ay been a heavy one. The indepen- 
dent members of the desig f Commons would hardly have borne 
their extinction as legislators pro hac vice with such conspicuous 
meekness but for the universal desire to get to a general election 
as fast as possible. The Ministry, it is felt on all hands, ought 
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either to be got rid of or to be reinvigorated by contact with its 
mother-earth. That it should have to drag on in its present “ dis- 

paraged” condition even for another six months is deplorable, 
but there is no help for it. As to the result when the election does 
come, opinion is still greatly divided. The Conservatives have 
been wonderfully inspirited of late by their swinging majority in 
West Gloucestershire. But it is plainly impossible “to conclude, 
from the result of a single county election under the old franchise, 
what will be the upshot in the majority of brand-new urban and 
rural districts with the enlarged electorate. If it were the present 
constituencies which had to be appealed to, there would, indeed, 
be little doubt of the issue—another proof how he adlong and 
foolish the Opposition was (from its own point of view, that is 
to say) when it took part so eagerly in their de struction. What 
the new constituencies will say is another matter, and they are 
all more or less quacks who prophesy positively about it. One 
thing alone becomes increasingly clear. The great obstacle to the 
return of the Conservatives to power, under ‘whatever electorate, 

is the character of the Conservative leaders, the Conservative 
followers, and the Conservative organisation. but for public distrust 
of Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph and public contempt of the 
lesser Conservative chiefs, even the iron bonds of party discipline 
would not have saved the Ministry on the Vote of Censure. It 
was an unedifying spectacle of factiousness and want of disc ‘ipline, 
which was afforded by a certain section of the Conservatives in 
the House of Commons when they voted with the Irish against the 
Speaker in his attempt to put an end to an irrelevant debate, which 
the Parnellites had succeeded in interpolating in the discussion of 
the Vote of Censure. It is a startling illustration of the dissension 
and despair existing within the Conservative ranks, that their chief 
agent, Mr. Bartley, has chosen this critical season to resign his 
post, and has explained his conduct on the ground that “simple 
criticism, obstruction, mild platitude s, and abuse” seem to him an 
inadequate policy for a great party in these critical times. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Bartley, in the outspoken letter in which 
he stated the reasons for his resignation, hit the right nail on the 
head. Whatever may be its justification, there is a wide-spread 
feelng that a change of government, in the present condition of the 
Conservative party, would be to jump out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. That is a deep-seated conviction, which the conduct of 
the Opposition during the past five years has been steadily 
establishing in the minds of the people, which their increasing 
disorganization in the Commons during the present session has 
confirmed, and which even Lord Salisbury’s excellent speech in 
moving the Vote of Censure in the Lords—the most statesmanlike 
performance on his whole record—has done very little to dispel. 


A. M. 
Maren 18th. 




























Critical Notices. 


MISS WALLIS’S NOVELS.* 


THE issue of a third edition of “ In Troubled Times ” is a sufficient 
proof of the interest which Miss Wallis has excited in England 
This interest is partly due to the almost complete ignorance 
of the literature of Holland on the part of English readers, but 
it depends, to a much larger extent, on the intrinsic merits of 
the book. Dutch authors have always written for their fellow- 
countrymen alone. Their may has been understood by few 
foreigners, and hence their literary achievements, although suffi- 
cient to place Holland three hundred years ago in the front rank 
in Europe, have gained for her no universal renown. Few of us 
know even the names of her great authors, while still fewer 
have even an imperfect acquaintance with the poems of Father 
Cats or the tragedies of Vondel, to say nothing of the writings 
of authors of lesser renown. These facts account largely for th 
number of readers which Miss Wallis has found in England. 
These readers, however, have been both interested and impressed 
In the first place, Miss Wallis cannot be accused of a want of 
imagination, a charge to = :+h Dutch authors appear to be singu- 
larly liable ; and further, she has placed before herself a high 
standard, and has er praiseworthy attempts to reach it. 
Readers of “In Troubled Times” will remember that the scene is 
laid in the Netherlands, and that the characters are among the 
prime movers in the war of independence, and the events imme- 
diately preceding. But the main interest of the book lies, not in 
the narrative of stirring events and of the successive steps by 
which a great cause was won, but rather in the development of 
three characters, Helena von Vredenborg, Edward Melville, and 
Reynold de Meerwonde. Of these, Melville, one would guess, was 
intended to be most interesting to the readers ; but it was in the 
development of Reynold’s « character that the author took the 
greatest pains and felt the greatest pleasure. His is the most 
complex character of them all. Possessing fine abilities and a 
keen wit, his moral nature was ap parently of that kind which 


* (1) “In Troubled Times,” by A. S.C. Wallis, (3rd Ed.) (2) “ Royal Favour,’ 
by the same. Both translated from the Dutch by E. J. Irving. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co, 
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has at first no bias either towards virtue or vice. Its development 
depends on external circumstances. In Meerwonde’s case, a sense 
of physical infirmity, a slight from a superior coupled with a love, 
in itself virtuous enough, combine to make him the ruin of his 
wife’s whole life, and a traitor to his country. He dies by his 
own hand to escape falling into the power of his betrayed 
countrymen, crushed by the sudden revelation that his whole life 
has been a mistake and a crime. He cannot even curse his God, 
for he believes in none, and there is no future for him in which to 
make atonement for his sins. 

To say that this character is well drawn is in itself high praise ; 
but one cannot but feel that Miss Wallis has talents of a very 
unusual order. She has set before herself, not the construction 
of a good plot, but the development of the human character. 
But, unlike her great predecessor in England, Georgé Eliot, she 
is not content with ordinary characters, or every-day patterns of 
virtue and vice. The more complex the character she studies, 
and the greater its apparent contradictions, the more keenly does 
she enter on her task. This constitutes at once her strength and 
her weakness, and forms the connecting link between the two 
books by which she is known to English readers. She has 
apparently sought for a character whose whole life should be 
a contradiction in itself, and this she has found in Godran Person, 
the hero of “ Royal Favour.” 

“ Royal Favour,” as well as “In Troubled Times,” may be 
called an historical novel, and as such is liable to all the dangers 
which beset novels of this class. As a picture of Swedish life in 
the sixteenth century, or as an accurate account of the quarrels 
between the King of Sweden and his nobles, “ Royal Favour” 
has probably not much to commend it. But, fortunately for the 
success of the book, English readers know very little of either 
one or the other. Their interest will lie solely in the develop- 
ment of the characters. 

The historical facts on which the novel is based are, briefly, 
these: Gustavus Vasa died in 1560. During his life he had 
quarrelled with Eric, his eldest son, and lavished favours on his 
second son, John. By his will he unwisely left John some 
dukedoms, thereby again splitting up the recently consolidated 
kingdom. Eric repudiated the will, and attacked and defeated 
John. Once securely on the throne, he appears to have given 
himself up entirely to pleasure, and to have exasperated both the 
nobles and the people by outrageous acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, in which he was advised and assisted by his Chancellor, 
Géran Person. Finally, he appears to have become insane, and to 
have been deposed in favour of his brother John, by whom he 
was subsequently poisoned, while Person was put to death by 
the enraged nobles. But in “Royal Favour” all is changed. 
Eric is at first a reformer of abuses, and Giran is the wise and 
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single-minded minister, who prompts and carries out these 
reformations, which, for the most part, were directed against the 
power of the nobles. As an attempt to whitewash the character 
of aman who appears to be universally execrated, this is probably 
a failure, but it is none the less interesting as a study of character. 
Person is introduced to us as the favourite pupil of Melancthon, 
at Wittenberg. He has great abilities, and promises to be a learned 
and earnest clergyman in his own country. But his secret 
aspirations are expressed in his estimate of Pico di Mirandola, 
made to a fellow-student. He could not envy |) Mirandola, because, 
though he was a great scholar, he was “a visionary who con- 
ceived great thoughts that were never embodied in deeds, for he 
lived in a world where men thought instead of acted.” So when 
the opportunity offers, he enters public life in his own country, 
as secretary to Gustavus Vasa. Before he leaves Wittenberg 
Melancthon warns him of the dangers he will incur, in words that 
are prophetic, and that give the keynote of his whole subsequent 
life. “ Beware,’ he says, “of fancying you feel the reformer’s call 
before the reformer’s work has been manifestly assigned you. An 
abuse that affects the whole commonwealth cannot fail to be 
universally felt; do not force on your countrymen the sense of 
grievances they themselves do not complain of.” Arrived at 
Stockholm, he finds “5 living estranged from his father, and 
keeping a separate and disorderly court at Calmar, while the 
smooth-tongued John is the favourite at home. John tries to use 
Géran as his tool in his ambitious designs, but Géran sees through 
his mask of loyalty and pretended love for the erring brother, 
quarrels with him, strikes him, and is at once sent to prison. 
After a long imprisonment, and without undergoing any trial for 
his offence, he escapes, and, burning with a sense of his wrongs, 
flies to Eric at Calmar. ric gives him a hearty welcome, and 
the two are bound together in the strongest of all ties—the ties of 
hate. Notwithstanding t his inauspicious commencement of their 
friendship, Person does Eric really good service, purifying his 
court at Calmar, reforming abuses, and showing a supreme 
contempt for the difficulties that stand in his road. At last 
Gustavus Vasa dies, and his son ascends the throne as Eric XIV. 
The new king is filled with the reformer’s zeal—a zeal which, 
however, he has only derived from his trusty servant. Their 
great aim is to abolish the privileges of the nobility, and to 
make all subjects of the king alike amenable to taxation. 
This leads to serious quarrels with the nobles, in which 
the king soon loses sight of his original purpose, and at last 
thinks of the nobles only as dangerous foes that must be crushed. 
Under the influence of this feeling, he acts independently of 
Géran, and commits himself to a dishonourable and treacherous 
policy. Géran knows that the main purpose of the king is right ; 
he has still a great belief in him and love for him, and under the 
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influence of these feelings sanctions acts which he had before 
condemned as outrageous. He had, at Calmar, succeeded in 
abolishing the torture of prisoners, and he now finds himself 
compelled by the king to torture an innocent man. At last the 
crash comes. The king, in a fit of frenzy, murders some leading 
noblemen who are in prison under a trumped-up charge of 
treason, while Giéran, to save the king from the consequences 
of this act, procures from the court a decree of death, before 
thi; foul murder has become known, and thus for ever associates 
himself with a deed which is never forgiven by the people. 
Finally, the nobles rebel, and defeat the king, and depose him, 
and Goran is tried and executed, universally detested by the 
very people to whose welfare he had devoted the whole of 
his life. Such, then, is the result of “Royal Favour.” 

Whatever may be the judgment on this attempt to make us 
believe that a man universally condemned was really a hero, there 
can be no doubt that as a study of character it is a work of no 
common order. And perhaps the best proof of this is the keen 
interest with which readers will criticize and discuss the various 
turning points in Person’s career. 

On one point, however, the author has, we think, not been clear. 
Does she, or does she not, wish to make us believe that Goran was 
throughout a high-souled man, inspired only by good motives, and 
to be condemned only for his blindness to the nature of the means 
he employed to accomplish his end? If this was the author’s 
aim several criticisms at once suggest themselves. In the first 
place, it is obvious that the impulse to give up a scholar’s life was 
due quite as much to ambition as to the reformer’s zeal. One of 
the great reformers of our own times, Mazzini, has said, “ Each of 
us is bound to purify his own soul as a temple, to free it from 
egotism ... to search out what is the most striking, the 
most urgent need of the men by whom he is surrounded ; then to 
interrogate his own faculties and capacity, and resolutely and 
unceasingly apply them to the satisfaction of that need.” Person 
neither freed his soul from egotism nor interrogated his own 
faculties. Again, his motives for joining Eric were nothing but 
those of blind revenge. The ties of hate bound him for ever. 
His mother, too, is represented as a most ambitious woman, with 
one hope—to see her son great. And he is undoubtedly repre- 
sented as being strongly impelled by this influence, so disastrous 
to the aims of a would-be reformer. Again, his action after the 
‘murder of the nobles is only justified by the author on the plea 
of his never-dying affection for the king. And yet he destroyed 
any good effect that this might have had on the people, by first 
persuading the king to dismiss him as disgraced,—as really 
responsible for the death of the prisoners,—and then almost 
immediately resuming office. If one could really believe in 
him entirely, one would have wished him to hear the words of 
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one of our own statesmen :—“ No public good is really advanced 
by an act of private dishonour.” But one cannot help feeling 
that there is an anomaly in his character which the author has 
not entirely succeeded in ay. away. 

The other characters of the book are of comparatively small in- 
terest. They serve chiefly to explain the development of the main 
character. And in this respect “ In Troubled Times” is distinctly 
superior. Indeed, although in the second book undoubtedly far 
greater ingenuity and far greater talent is manifested, we doubt if 
it will be so popular in England as the earlier work. “In Troubled 
Times” possesses distinct advantages for ordimary readers. The 
scene and the actors are already familiar to us, and fill us with the 
keenest interest, an interest which is lacking i in “ Royal Favour.” 

Both works abound in good sayings, not always new, but 
always forcible and well put. Here is a very pregnant remark 
on the attitude of the Catholics in their persecutions: “He 
recognized a fact that many Protestants are too prone to overlook; 
that with Catholies, as with themselves, there is a ‘Here am I; 
God help me, I cannot do otherwise.” Again, of great men 
Melancthon is made to say, “ You will be a great man. Oh, never 
forget that not only the merits of a great man are immortal; his 
mistakes are immortal too.” Schoolmasters might do well to 
remember that “ it is easier for some people to analyse the feelings 
of Achilles, than those of an average youth in his teens.” Again, 
“To live one moment of history is more than an infinity of 
inglorious hours.” This is an Bos | thought, but it is certainly well 
expressed. So also is the effect of unceasing work on a great 
genius. Melancthon Bree ins that old age “has overtaken him 
early. ‘ After a life like yours,” his visitor replies, “ that would 
not be surprising; on the highest summits falls the earliest snow.” 
Again, “The hand that caressed leaves no trace behind; that which 
wounded leaves a deep scar to keep the deed fresh in the memor y- 

Both works ieaiihe a strong spirit of belief in the development 
and growth of the human race. Miss Wallis believes in innate 
soodness—a goodness that is immortal. “ There is nothing good,” 
says Earl Swante ; “ nothing noble that ever falls to the ground, 
ever is born in vain. Every act of self-denial which goes unre- 
warded in the present is a link in the great chain that binds us 
to a better future.” Again—self-excusing reasonings are not 
hy pocrisy, when we m: ake excuses for our sins; “it is rather the 
voice of the good that speaks then, of that mighty g good which 
we can never sin against without feeling its superiority. ” Her 
religion is one of love. “The best religion would not break the 
ties of love. It would draw them closer. And then faith, hope, 
and charity would no longer be divided. They would be one. 
And I think that would be better—the best religion.” “For- 
giveness and Love. In those two words the whole of life was 
summed up. In the love that goes about doing good, in the 
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forgiveness that persuades the evil, whose consequences cannot be 
arrested into repentance and expiation.’ On the subject of prayer 
a very telling remark is made. “Thereis a great deal said about 
prayer being heard or unheard. In a certain sense every prayer 
is heard; for the very submission which prompts the prayerful 
impulse implies the frame of mind which makes suffering tolerable ; 
we have already taken up the cross as soon as we are able to say, 
‘Lord, help us to bear it,’ for we bend before a will not our own.” 

One feels that in both these books the author is letting us see 
herself. If one might venture to formulate what seems to be 
her ideal of the life most worth living, one would say that it 
was a life of sacrifice of self for a great object. She could not 
indeed make Person’s end any other than it was, but she has 
chosen in “In Troubled Times” to make Melville die for his 
cause, rather than be reconciled with his father. One cannot 
help recalling to mind the lines of one of our own poets :— 


‘Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown 
The just Fate gives. 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him, and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives.” 





“THE SECRET OF DEATH,” AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD has chosen an opportune moment for the 
appearance of “The Secret of Death.” It would seem as if just 
now the utterances of Eastern teachers—from Omar Khayyam to 
Koot Hoomi—were listened for with a degree of interest which 
almost suggests the realization of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s dream 
of the West seated, in the latter days when all the legions have 
thundered past, to learn at the feet of her elder sister, the East. 

This volume, however, is not altogether filled with lotus blossoms; 
it contains, besides the epic which gives the title, ballads, songs, 
verse-narratives of the Canterbury Tale order, and other poems, 
besides a number of translations from the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German. And a very attractive 
volume it is. Mr. Arnold may have written verse of greater and 
more sustained power ; here he charms us with “diverse tones,” 
with the variety of the moods in which he reveals himself to us, 
and the many-sidedness of his intellectual gifts. Our sympathies 
are attracted, too, by the glimpses allowed us of a life-history, 
touchingly and tenderly traced, proving, if proof were needed, 
that love and sorrow have been the twin founts of the poet’s song. 

“The Secret of Death” takes the unusual and interesting form 
of a lesson given by a Brahmin priest to an English Saheb, who 


* By Edwin Arnold, M.A. Triibner and Co. 
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laboriously spells out the Sanskrit MS., explained and illustrated 
by the Pundit. It is a noble poem, and we follow with increas- 
ing interest the gradual revelation of life beyond the grave, 
won from the dark god of death, by Gautama’s holy and self- 
sine son. It is a pity that the verse should be so marred 
by the perpetual recurrence of excerpts from the Sanskrit MS., 
not stray words merely, but whole phrases, and even lines. 
Sanskrit is a language so little know n, that not one in a thousand, 
even of classical “schol u's, can translate a sentence of it; and to 
all but these favoured few, such long quotations in an unknown 


tongue must be a mere 


expressed the earnest 
or, aS his introduction 


‘* The sul 
The de 
The cl 
As dia 
The si 
The 


We quote a passagt 


teaching of the poem. 
explain something of 


“ He Who A 
With Natur 
Producing 
Is Brahma 


* He is the | 
All subtle « 
He shines 
He bloweth 
He is Praja 


‘“ He is the n 
rhe babe n 
Upon his st 
The black 
The green 
The cloud t 
The seasons 


In Him begin 


“The Lost Pleiad ” 
stately and calm as 
abandoned Meropé, 


* Who stood | 


and reverent spirit of Buddhist teaching 


vexation of spirit. Mr. Arnold has well 


=? 
tells 
thought, 1 far-off faith, 

thless spirit mocking Death, 

packed sense, hard to unlock 

nds from thi ir my ither-rock, 

n, brief sim} ity, 

nt, fancy, my stery 

findoo Scriptures.” 


which shows something of the lofty 
The Pundit, requested by his scholar to 
iat Brahma is. replies _— 


e, Undifferenced. unites 

. ’ | 
making endless difference. 
l receiving all which seems 


May he give us light to know.” 


seen Spirit which informs 
ences! He flames in fire, 

Sun and Moon, Planets and Stars ! 
ith the winds, rolls with the waves, 
ti, that fills the worlds!’’ 

and woman, youth and maid, 


born, the withered ancient, propped 


iff ! He is whatever is.— 


and the tiger, and the fish, 

1 with red eyes, the tree, the grass, 
it hath the lightning in its womb. 
ind the seas! By Him they are, 

and end,”’ 


also a beautiful poem, telling in verse 


he march of stars, the woe of light- 


tween God’s lowest and God’s love.”’ 


We like also, in spite of its somewhat rough metre, “The 


Shadow of the Cross,” 
the pathetic story of 


and quite as well, in its different way, 
Vernier. “ Students’ Day” contains a 


beautiful thought, beautifully expressed. The poet, watching 
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a copyist at work, sees a drop of water fall like a tear upon 
the face of Perugino’s Madonna growing beneath her hand :— 


“*Lo,a tear!’ I thought, ‘that teaches Pietro ! 
That is wiser than the master’s wisdom ! 
Now the picture’s meaning will be perfect ! 
For she could not be so calm—Christ’s mothe 
Could she? Even though Archangel kept her ! 
Could she? Even though those sang in Heaven! 
Knowing how her world would roll beyond them, 
Twenty centuries past this sacred moment, 
Out of sound of this angelic singing ; 
Loaded with the wrongs Christ’s justice rights not, 
Reddened with the blood Christ’s teachings staunch not, 
Reeking with the tears Christ’s pity stays not ; 
Let the tear shine there, it suits the story ! 
Tear and smile go wondrous well together ! 
Seeing that this song was sung by angels, 
Seeing that the foolish would gainsay it. 
That one lustrous drop completes the picture ; 
You forgot it, Peter of Perugia.’ 


As the poet thus meditates, however, the artist takes some 
colour in her brush, and uses the fallen water-drop to deepen 
a soft flesh tint. 


“ Then I thought: ‘ Pietro’s wise Madonna 
Was too wise to weep at little sorrows ! 
Christ, and She, and Heaven, and all the Angels, 
Last; ‘tis sin, and grief slone which passes ! 
Roses grow of dew and smiles from weeping ! 
Sweetest smile is made of saddest tear-drop | 
She hath not forgotten we shall suffer ! 
In her heart that sword—to the heft—is planted, 
But beyond the years, she sees Time over ; 


Past the Calvary she counts the ‘‘ Mansions.” 
Dear Madonna ! wise to be so happy ! 


Should you weep because we have not listened ? 


We shall listen ! and His mother knows it.’ ”’ 


There is lighter work, too, in the volume; and we hope Mr. 
Arnold will give us more of such stirring ballads as “The Rajpoot’s 
Wife or The Wreck of the Northern Belle.” Of the translations 
which occupy so much space, “ Neucia” and “The Epic of the 
Lion” are by far the best. Ina style which reminds us of Mr. 
Browning’s—we refer to Mr. Browning’s genuine style, not to 
that “cake not turned,” full of lumps and crudities of expression, 
sometimes bestowed upon us by the great master—Mr. Arnold 
has written a capital version of Victor Hugo’s fascinating poem. 
Savage fierceness and the gentleness of a little child are contrasted 
in it, like the brightness of love and darkness of death in Poe's 
“Raven,” but with Victor Hugo’s peculiar lightness of touch ; and 
we pay Mr. Arnold the highest compliment in our power, when 
we say that the poem has lost nothing by translation. 

Of the remaining translations we cannot speak so highly. 
Some are too insignificant to be worth handing down to posterity, 
others are diffuse, and weakened by meaningless adjectives. 
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Thus the well-known “Song of Hybrias, the Cretan,” which in the 

treek is ten lines in length, and in Campbell’s version expands 
to twelve, is stretched by Mr. Arnold to sixteen. In the passage 
from “Simonides” one whole line of epithets is superfluous; and 
we do not see that Mr. Arnold improves upon the already 
numerous versions of the German “Three Students.” His 
hexameters, too, compare unfavourably with Worsley’s Spen- 
serian stanzas, in a fragment from the “Odyssey”; and we 
should like to ask why he begins with “Odyssey,” continues 
with “ Ulysses,” and ends with “Odysseus”? The latter form, 
which is the most objectionable of the three,—for the Greek 
upsilon is certainly not represented by the English u,—seems 
to find most favour in his eyes. 
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United Kingdom. all Chemists, or a trial box can be had for ls. 1}d., dirs 

When writing, please mention ** Time” Magazine. from the Proprietors, Hocktn, WILSON, and Co., 28, Du 


AT LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER _— ee —— a, wecl 
PERFORATED TOILET PAPER EIGH pay airs . ; — housand 


And Revolving Holder. THE CURE OF 


The Patent PERFORATED 
Toilet Paper is strongly recom- 
mended 7 use in every 
ousehold. 























— . It consists of a roll of paper, 
. PERFORATED at regular inter- BY AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY. 
vals, placed on a handsome holder. Illustrated by Numerous Cases pronounced Incurable. 
Each roll —— nog amass, : BY 
: er will last any length o — . ; 
E CG 0 N 0 M Y, tee, ae rolls of paper to re-fill EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng., FRM 
can always be obtained at 1s. each. Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 
The merits of this Paper are par ae ° i a fe ‘ urad 
Consumption, even in its latest stages, is perfectly cum 
H EA LT H. ECONOMY. HEALTH, AND by a determined and consistent penmevennnae a this spe 
NEATNESS., treatment.”—From Men of Note. 
| If once tried, this specially-pre- ‘‘Dr. Alabone has conclusively proved that Consumptitt 
e pared Paper will always be after- capable of cure ; the progress of this new treatment has beet 
wards used. such a marked character, that it has placed Dr. Alabone” 
Price: Bronze Holder, with Roll pletely in the foreground as a specialist in consumption. 
NEATN ESS of Paper containing 1,000 sheets, Court Circuit 
6 complete 2s. Holders and Paper ‘“‘ The verdict, after having put the treatment to the se” 
are kept in stock by Chemists, test, is, it is successful not Rs as a palliative, but as a cure 
















Stationers, and Ironmongers. consumption.”— Public Opinion. 








